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tions of the news-dealers on railway trains in 

charging fifteen cents a copy for HARPER’s 

WEEKLY and HARPER’sS Bazar. The best way 

to remedy the evil is to subscribe directly for 

these periodicals, as well as for HARPER’s MAG- 

AZINE, either of which will be sent for one year 

to any Subscriber in the United States, PosTaGE 

PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
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With this Number of UARPER’S W EEK- 

LY as sent out gratuitously an 
ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 

containing a highly interesting article on Malacca, 
Indo-China,and China, embellished with numer- 
ous engravings. A further installment of “ THE 
HiGHER ANIMALS” és also given. 

An islustrated SUPPLEMENT will be tssued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY. 


A SPRING:\LESSON. 


T AST January the Republicans of New 
4 Hampshire held a Convention, and laid 
down a platform upon which all patriotic 
Republicans could stand. They strongly 
condemned any project of a third term and 
the use of military power for any purpose not 
plainly declared in the Constitution. They 
>» showed unmistakably that they did not ap- 
prove many tendencies that had developed 
themselves in the Republican policy; and 
their platform, although sincerely and in 
the best sense Republican, was independ- 
ent and reasonable, and commended itself 
to the sympathy of the most intelligent men 
of the party every whefe. The election 
took place, and the Republicans won a sub- 
stantial victory. In Connecticut a different 
course was pursued. The Convention iden- 
tified the party with support of the very 
things that New Hampshire had condemned. 
The election took place, and the Republic- 
ans were routed. 

There are two things that trouble Repub- 
licans in the Northern part of the country ; 
one is the third term, and the other the 
Southern policy. There is an uneasy feel- 
ing that the President favors his own re- 
nomination, and that there is a tendency to 
make the Southern policy too military. 
There is also the suspicion that the military 
policy is more partisan than patriotic. This 
feeling among Republicans may be mistaken, 
but that it is wide-spread and influential the 
last year very plainly shows, and the silliest 
way to deal with it is to invite the faithful 
to “close up the ranks” and to excommuni- 
cate the ungodly. In New Hampshire the 
Convention was sagacious enough to com- 
prehend the actual feeling of the party, and 
its declarations were therefore not mere 
Buncombe, but expxgessed the frankest con- 
demnation of the third term and of undue 
military interference. In Connecticut, on 
the other hand, they virtually approved 
both. -The obvious and necessary conclu- 
sion is that the Republicans of New England 
ure unequivocally opposed to a third term 
and to a ready resort to military power. 

There is no reason whatever to suppose 
that the election in Connecticut has any 
other significance than that of the elections 

‘of last autumn. It is a protest and a sign 
of discontent. Had the same intelligente 
as in New Hampshire constructed the plat- 
form, the result would doubtless have been 
the same as in that State. The secession 
of gentlemen like Mr, D, A. WELLS and ex- 
Senator FosTerR from the Republican party 
is not an indication of any serious break, as 
the comparative figures show. Both gen- 
tlemen were “ Liberals” of 1872, and repre- 
sent no large following. Few Republicans 
would agree with thein that a policy rep- 
resented by that “favorite statesni&n,” Mr. 
EATON, is the policy of justice and generous 
wisdom which the country requires. And 
while many Repulilicans have shown their 
discontent by indifference or not voting, 
they have not abandoned the party organ- 
ization, believing it a wiser course to seek 
the control of the party which they may 
properly expect to control.than to attach 
themselves to one whose policy and tend- 
ency, as the history of the year shows, they 
can no more influence than the fly upon the 
wheel can direct the coach. 

The spring elections do not in the least 
degree change the situation. We do not, 
however, deny that they are full of sugges- 
tion and warning. Nothing in the political 
future is clearer than that if the Republic- 
anus can not shake off the incubus of a third 
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term, or establish that they do not seek 
their purposes by questionable constitu- 
tional means, the result in Connecticut fore- 
shows that in the country. While, on the 
other hand, a general conviction, as in New 
Hampshire, that the best traditions of the 
government and the approved principles 
of the party are to be honestly maintained 
as the party pelicy would establish Repub- 
lican ascendency as firmly as ever. The 
battle must first be won in the party, and 
victory in the country will be easy. 


SCHOOLS. 


Tue Board of Education has -received 
from the Roman Catholic committee of the 
parochial schools two propositions as the 
grounds of union with the public schools, 
The first is that the parochial schoo] build- 
ings shall be leased to the board for school 
purposes, subject to the rules and regula- 
tions of the school system; the second is 
that the present teachers shall be retained 
if found qualified, and that the children 
shall be taught the Roman Catechism in the 
school-rooms before or after school hours. 
These are the opening propositions, and 
their scope may very easily be seen in the 
light of the fact that these parochial schools 
are established by the Catholics for sectari- 
an purposes, that they are under the strict- 
est Catholic supervision, that the teachers 
are appointed as Catholics who can be trust- 
ed to*teach the tenets of the sect, that the 
pupils are children of Catholic parents, and 
that the object of the schools is to keep the 
pupils from the “ godless” public schools. 

Now if the Catholic clergy are honest in 
denouncing the public schools as “ godless,” 
it is evident that they can not mean to merge 
their own in them, for that would be to make 
their own schools “ godless.” But if they do 
not mean this, they intend to retain the vir- 
tual control of them. It is therefore plain 
either that the Roman party has abandon- 
ed its purpose, Which is not supposable, or 
that its present proposition is a desperate 
although veiled attack upon the public- 
school system. The Roman priests and par- 
ty intend to change the parochial schools 
into public schools, or they do not. If they 
do, there can be no possible question be- 
tween them and the Board of Education ex- 
cept that of rent or sale of buildings. If 
there is any other question, and the account 
of the meeting of the board and the com- 
mittee shows that there is, it is because they 
do not intend to make such a change, but, 
under the form of union, to make the public 
pay for supporting nurseries of the Roman 
creed. That, and nothing else, is the precise 
purpose of this negotiation, and the Board 
of Education should be aware that the plan 
is thoroughly understood by the public. 

An important contribution to the diseus- 
sion of the question since our last issue is 
the protest and memorial which has been 
widely circulated and signed in the city, 
and which presents the case against the 
union with great force and simplicity. The 
protest asserts most truly that our school 
system, by bringing all the children of ev- 
ery kind together, tends to produce that 
common sympathy which ts vital in a re- 
public. The school assembles the children 
of all nativities, sects, and parties, and is it- 
self the symbol of that equality which our 
institutions are meant to secure. This equal 
association is an attrition that serves to rub 
away the little differences which in youth 
are easily removed, but which in adults be- 
come tough and sharp. And this is one of 
the very things which are most distasteful 
to the Roman priesthood. It relaxes their 
despotic hold upon the young members of 
their Church, who, by constant contact with 
children of all denominations, insensibly be- 
come more generous and free in their relig- 
ious sympathies. * 

The protest also affirms as a principle of 
distribution—if the public money could be 
lawfully devoted to sectarian instruction— 
a division among the sects insproportion to 
the amount of taxes paid by each sect, so 
that none may be compelled to pay for the 
increase of another. This is a view not 
always clearly understood. If the public 
money could be divided, it would be be- 
cause of the desire of sects to have sectari- 
an schools—schools to teach sectarian ten- 
ets—and it would be only fair that no sect 
should. be allowed to force other sects to 
pay for its propagation. But this is by no 
means the desire of the Roman sectarian 
party which is attacking the school system. 
The amount of taxes which it pays is quite 
out of proportion to the number of children 
that it supplies; so that it is really asking 
not for an equal and proportionate share of 
the school money, but for one vastly dispro- 
portionate to the amount it furnishes. If 
the State undertakes te divide citizens into 
sects, le¢-it do the work thoroughly; and if 
the Roman party wishes to have public mon- 
ey to pay the expenses of teaching children 
Roman Catholic doctrines, let it Lave the 
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exact proportion of the amount of taxes it 
pays. The proposition is so preposterously 
impracticable that it should dispose of the 
whole scheme, 

We repeat—and it should be constantly 
repeated until the Board of Education hears 
and heeds—that there is no way of merging 
parochial schools in -the public-school sys- 
tem except by absorption. The law is pre- 
cise and inexorable, and any “ arrangement” 
is but an evasion of the law. If Catholic 
schools with Catholic teachers appointed 
by Catholic priests, schools established to 
teach Catholic doctrines, are to be received 
as public schools under the school laws and 
to be supported by public taxation, upon 
the sole formal condition, which from the 
necessity of the case can not be observed, 
that there is to be no religious instruction 
in school hours, then Methodist and Baptist 
and all other sectarian schools must be re- 
ceived upon the same terms. And when 
that is done, the whole system will have 
been overthrown, and the public schools 
will have become sectarian. The Pope may 
well make his Archbishop of New York a 
cardinal if his pries®s have succeeded at the 
end of the first century of American inde- 
pendence in destroying the public-school 
system of the United States. 


THE UNION AND THE STATES. 


THE Methodist Advocate, of Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, in a long and eareful article upon the 
situation in the Southern States, says: 

**To leave the States to manage their own affairs, 
without restriction or interference from the central 
power, is simply to"put them mostly into the hands 
of those who were and now are bitter and persistent 
enemies of the government, of national union, and of 
universal freedom and education.” 

Again it says that when certain papers 
urge 

“That Republicans in the South, being in the ma- 
jority, ought and must take care of themselves, their 
a@vice implies one of two things, viz., that they must 
submit to the tyranny of the cruel minority, steeped 
in secession, covered with blood, and ever secking to 
destroy the nation, or to adopt such measures for mu- 
tual protection as will inevitably lead to violence and 
civil war, Submission to countless wrongs, or retalia- 
tion, are the only alternatives they have when thus 
left to themselves. “They must accept the one or 
adopt the other.” 


The rest of the article is devoted to de- 
tailed illustration of the conclusions here 


stated, the whole showing that popular re- 


publican government is impracticable in 
the Southern States. There is, says the Ad- 
rocate, little respect for law, or regard for 
the will of the numerical majority. “The 
slave-holding, aristocratic element has al- 
ways governed here absolutely” in behalf 
of its own interest. The Advrocate’s conclu- 
sion is that the only way to secure govern- 
ment by the people in the Southern States 
is to defend the majority against the mi- 
nority, the loyal against the disloyal, the 
peaceful against the “banditti,” by the 
power of the national government. 

The Adrocate assumes that the alternative 
is absolute State sovereignty or equaHy ab- 
solute centralization. Butitis not so. Our 
Republican system is composite, not simple. 
Every citizen is subject to two governments, 
and the interferenee of the higher with the 
lower is specifically provided for; the occa- 
sion and the methods are all designated and 
arranged. But practical government. is 
largely a matter of experience, and it is 
demonstrated—it is not open to discussion 
—that the result of a constant and familiar 
forcible supervision of the lower govern- 
ment by the higher is the destruction of 
that self-reliance and spirit of independence 
which are indispensable to successful popu- 
lar republican government. We certainly 
do not deny much of the statement of the 
Advocate. We have no doubt of the igno- 
rance among the white “ banditti;” their 
degradation; their contempt of equal rights, 
of laws, of majorities; their hatred and jeal- 
ousy of the negro, and their determination 
to hold him in subjection. Nor do we ques- 
tion the ignorance, timidity, and venality— 
the natural fruit of the cruel injustice of 
slavery—aniong many of the negroes them- 
selves. The mistake of the Advocate is in 
the supposition that an army is a good rem- 
edly for such difficulties. “ You are to be 
hanged,” said the judge to the horse-thief, 
“not because you stole a horse, but that 
horses may not be stolen.” Our problem is 
not how to protect a negro or a white man 
in his rights, but how free institutions, which 
are the guarantee of all rights, are best to be 
maintained. 

The Advocates statement doubtless ex- 
presses a quite general feeling. | But it in- 
volves the very grave consideration that in 
a very large part of the country the Amer- 
ican principle of government has failed. 
The American principle is that of govern- 
ment by the lawful majority. But if the 
majority must be permanently protected 
from the minority by another power, the 
whole s¥stem is brought into contempt. 
The vote was given to the emancipated 
class that it might defend itself But if 
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the result be what the Advocate asserts, it 
would be much better promptly to reduce 
the States in question to Territories than to 
hold them under the form of self-governing 
States, but really as military dependencies 
of the Union. There is, indeed, no consti- 
tutional authority to change the status of 
States, but that authority should be assumed 
rather than that the very substance of a 
popular government should be eaten out in 
the way that the Advocate proposes. 

The Advocate says that the object of the 
white intimidation of the colored vote is 
Democratic control of the national govern- 
ment. We have no doubt of it. But will 
the Advocate consider that the policy which 
it favors, of incessant and direct national 
control of the States, has so alarmed the re- 
publican instinct of the most intelligent 
part of the country that the chances of 
Democratic success have been visibly in- 
creased? And if the disaster should occur, 
and that party come into power, the Advro- 
cate and its friends will have taught it to 
use all that power against the negro and in 
favor of the White Leagne, and will have 
closed their own mouths against all protest. 
The first necessity of the Southern situation 
is not, indeed, to leave the amendments 
practically void and inoperative, and to tip 
the wink to the White League, with the 
Democrats, that it may do as it will; but it 
is certainly not the least pressing duty of 
all sincere friends of the colored race to 
teach them self-dependence and the essen- 
tial character of the government under 
which they are citizens and voters. If, as 
the Advocate virtually says, the Southern 
States are not fit for republican government, 
we deplore the fact; but if they are tit, they 
can dispose of the “ bullying, blustering mi- 
nority” as New York disposed of TWEED and 
his Ring. Our system contemplates the in- 
terference of the national government only 
upon extraordinary emergencies. If the 
actual emergency be constant, it is either 
because there is really a state of war, for 
which the Constitution provides, or because 
a republican government in the American 


sense is impossible. 


SOME VIEWS OF A THIRD TERM. 


A CORRESPONDENT in Texas writes as fol- 
lows: 

“Did you ever consider the effect of limiting the 
term of the Presidency ? Would it not be, in fact, dis- 
franchising the only American citizen, and one who 
had proven his capacity to fill the place he had been 
cut off from holding again? and would such action 
not circumscribe and limit the power of the people ? 
Would it not imply that the people were not to ‘be 
trusted in 80 grave a matter, that so vitally affected 
their interests and welfare? Are not arguments 
againet the third term also arguments against the first 
term, and all elections by the people? And why not 
apply the rule of limitation to all offices? Experience 
has proven that the longer one holds place, the better 
qualified he is to hold it, other things. beimg equal 
Why make an exception in theory or law to this rule 
in the most important place, and refuse to trust expe- 
rience and the people? Please ‘rise and explain.’” 

This government being one of the people, 
whatever restrictions are imposed upon pop- 
ular power are imposed by the people them- 
selves; and when these restrictions are wise, 
they are evidences both of the intelligence 
and self-command of the people. Nothing, 
indeed, so strongly justities the popular gov- 
ernment of this country as its self-imposed, 
wholesome restraints. Our system is full 
of limitations of the power of the people, 
the Constitution itself being the first, and 
earefully providing for still farther re- 
straints. The fixed limitation of the term 
of an elective oftice does not show that the 
people feel that they are not to be trusted, 
for it is they who fix it. It simply shows 
that experience has taught them the wis- 
dom of a frequent appeal to the vote. In 
the same way a provision forbidding re- 
election merely shows that the people have 
seen that a combination of circumstances 
gives men in certain offices such opportuni- 
ties and power to continue themselves, even 

against the popular will, unless that will be 
extraordinarily aroused, that it is better to 
avoid the peril. The only question is in 
what way the people will restrain them- 
selves, the self-restraint being the evidence 
that they do trust themselves to do what is 
wise. 

The extent of the application of any such 
provision of ineligibility must be determined 
by experience and reflection, just as the num- 
ber of elective offices is. The soundest po- 
litical thinkers favor a distribution by which 
the vast number of administrative oflices are 
appointive, while the appointing power is 
elective, and the methods of subordinate re- 
movals are carefully guarded. This system 
concentrates responsibility, and when a dif- 
ficulty occurs, every body knows where the 
remedy is to be sought. When the elective 
offices are very numerous, there is enormous 
opportunity of fraud, because the candidates 
for the greater number of offices are neces- 
sarily unknown to the voters. It is not at 


all clear nor generally acknowledged, as our 
correspondent states, that experience proves 
that the longer an otlice is held, the better 
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qualified the incumbent becomes. Nothing 
ig more observable than the fatal and vari- 
ous effects of monotonous routine in admin 
istrative offices, as in every thing else. Un- 
doubtedly, while honesty, industry, and efti- 
ciency continue, they should be the tenure 
of such places, But while this is secured, 
removal for just cause should not be difticult. 

In the case of the Presidency, if there were 
no party organizations and no patronage, 
and if the election necessarily expressed the 
preference of the people, there would be no 
reason why the President should not be re- 
elected during his life, except for the inev- 
itable peril to a popular elective system that 
must result from the prolonged continuance 
of the office in one person. , But under the 
actual circumstances, with the force of party 
discipline and the enormous patronage at 
his command, the President has a power 
over the election entirely disproportioned to 
that of any other citizen. He can readily 
force his nomination, and impose upon every 
member of his party the alternative of voting 
for him or secing the party defeated. Buys 
even suppesing, for instance, that General 
GRANT should, through the office-holding in- 
terest, secure a renomination, and that the 
discontented Republicans, forced upon the 
dilemma of supporting him or the White 
League candidate, should, as so many origi- 
nal Cineinnati men did in 1872, vote for him 
rather than for his opponent, does not our 
correspondent see that his election would 
mean not that the people wanted him, but 
only that they did not wish his opponent ? 

The argument is. not applied to the sec- 
ond term, not because it might not logically 
be applied, but because a second term has 
become a part of the received tradition, the 
unwritten law, just as it is part of the same 
law not to permit a third term. Many of 
the most eminent of our public men have, 
indeed, opposed even a second term, and Mr. 
SUMNER proposed an amendment forbidding 
re-election. The most modern political au- 
thorities of weight favor ineligibility. The 
question, like all such questions, is to be 
determined upon careful observation and 
long experience. But the people would no 
more show distrust of themselves in provid- 
ing that the President should not be re- 
elected than in providing that the Chief 
Justice shall not be elected at all, and shall 
be appointed for life. 


LOOKING AHEAD. 


Mr. Lixncoin did us all good service in 
advising us not to leap rivers until we came 
tothem. But he never said that it was un- 
wise to consider whether, if we came to a 
river, we should jump over or turn back, A 
sincere and in the true sense radical Repnb- 
lican in Mr. LINCOLN’s State asks us a ques- 
tion of that kind in the following letter: 

“Ts it not almost a certainty that the supporters of 
a third term, of force billa, of Arkansas interference, 
and of Prroupack—the dangerons elements in the par- 
ty—will contro] its Convention in 76? That element 
will have a majority in the Senate, and will not that 
majority, under the leadership of Morton, Clayton, 
West, and Logan, control the policy of the party, in 
all probability, in the next Presidential canvass ? 
Then, if they do, would you still advise the friends of 
reform and good government in the Republican party 
to continue within the party as their best hope? Or 
would you say that it was best to rebuke that class of 
men, who borrow their ideas of statesmanebip largely 
from F. Bertier, by acting with the Demo- 
crate in supporting some such man as TriLpen or Tuvr- 
“an for President, or & good platform, framed in har- 
inbny with all the coustitutional amendments ?” 

We answer the last question first in say- 
ing that we do not think any man who sin- 
cerely wishes to see fair play for the negro 
would support a candidate who, if elected, 
must owe his election to those who have 
always despised and oppressed the negro, 
who have steadily resisted every movement 
for his elevation, and who are to-day largely 
responsible for the continuance of disturb- 
ance and trouble in the Southern States. 
A platform of acquiescence in the amend- 
ments adopted by the party which not only 
resisted them, but sneers at the principles 
upon Which they rest, would mean no more 
in “76 than in ‘72. It would be a bid for 
power; nothing more. The faith and tra- 
ditions and practice of a generation are not 
changed by a resolution of politicians who 
want place and plunder, Mr, GREELEY was 
a patriotic and well-meaning man, but he 
was sustained by gll the politically danger- 
ous elements in the country—the elements 
Which the conntry most justly distrusted. 
Mr. and Mr. THtuRMAN, however ex- 
cellent as men, would be supported by all the 
surviving “Copperhead” forces and spirit, 
by the White League, by the political Ro- 
man Catholic inthhnence, by the ignorance 
and barbarism of the Ku-Klux feeling, by 
all who hate the amendments and the set- 
tlements of the war, who really disbelieve 
the American doctrine of equal rights, and 
who would undo all that the last tiffeen 
years have accomplished. Of course we do 


not say that this comprises the whole Dem- 
ocratic vote, but the Democratic vote com- 
prises all this; and we do not see how any 
man who has been a Republican, and who 


sipcerely desires the security and perpetuity 
of all that has been gained, can, under any 
cireumstances, support the Democratic par- 
ty in 1876, 

Answering the substance of the first ques- 
tion, we say that if the President should be 
renominated in 1876, or if distrusted intiu- 
ences should control the Republican Con- 
vention, there would be a third candidate. 
That would undoubtedly defeat the Repub- 
licans; but such a result in the Convention, 
even without a third candidate, would equal- 
ly defeat them. We repeat what we have 
said before, that there are Republicans 
enough who, although seeing the conse- 
quences of Democratic success, would yet 
refuse to avert them by voting for a third 
term or by sustaining mer who would 
wound republican institutions and the na- 
tional character itself in the name of the 
Republican party. In other words, they 
would rather take the risk of a Democratic 
restoration than of a third term, or of un- 
principled and unwise leddership. Such 
Republicans may be misled. We say only 
that there are a great many of them, and 
that to drive them to support a third candi- 
date is not the way to defeat the Democrats, 
“ But if they are a minority, why should they 
dictate to the party?” ‘There is no reason 
in the world. But the question is how to 
unite the party and to restore the old ardor. 


ANOTHER DEMOCRATIC FRUIT. 


AMonG the unfortunate results of the 
Connecticut election is the defeat of Gener- 
al HAWLEY for Congress. He is one of the 
purest and ablest and most experienced of 
the younger public men in New England, a 
representative of whom his State could be 
justly proud, who did not hesitate upon the 
stump, as in Congress, to oppose all question- 
able measures and tendencies of his own 
party. It is an illustration of what may be 
expected of the Democratic party, that as it 
placed Mr. EATON, who may be politically 
classified as Bourbon-Copperhead, in the 
seat of Governor BUCKINGHAM, so it sends a 
gentleman who is represented as of exceed- 
ingly moderate ability in the place of Gen- 
eral Hawiry. It had elsewhere shown its 
character in replacing Mr. Scuurz by Gen- 
eral CocKRELL. Indeed, the most careful 
inquirer will find no authoritative act or 
word of the Democratic party since the 
elections of last autumn which jyStrieg any 
patriotic man in allying with 
the expectation that it will promote honest 
reform or pursne a sound and progressive 
policy. The only thing of which the country 
can be sure, in the event af a Democratic 
restoration, is, as we said last week, carte 
blanche for the White League. That con- 
spiracy would overthrow State governments 
by force, and, so far as appears from the 
tone of the Democratic press and the votes 
of Democratic Senators, be commended as 
truly conservativé and patriotic. 

We have elsewhere spoken of the result 
of the Connecticut election, an event which, 
as being a very distinct and intelligible 
warning, does not seem to be an unmiti- 
gated evil. But it is a warning in many 
ways. Ifitshowsthe Republicans how they 
are quite sure to be defeated, it also shows 
the country the consequence of Democratic 
success, It fills the Senate with COCKRELLS 
and EaTons, and the House with Woops and 
YouNG Browns and LANDERS. Democrats 
and “Liberals” are very merry over the 
“ bloody shirt” and the “outrage mill.” But 
is it such conclusive proof of honest patri- 
otism to have been a rebel or a rebel sympa- 
thizer, or such satisfactory evidence of polit- 
ical intelligence and ability to have sus- 
tained slavery and to oppose equal civil and 
political rights among American citizens ? 
We are sneeringly informed that the war is 
an issue long gone by. Is common-sense 
also gone ? 


LETTER FROM THE REV. MR. SAMS. 


We are glad to be assured of the falsity of the 
report referred to in the following letter from the 
Rev. Mr. Sams, rector of the Meade Memorial 
Episcopal Church in Manchester, Vivginia. We 
very cheerfully publish M. oams’s explicit con- 
tradiction, and regret that we were led, by the 
correspondence in the New York Zimes, into do- 
ing him and his church an injustice: 

Mancnester, Vinaivia, Apri! 6, 1875. 

“Dean Sra,—Your Week/y of the 3d of April con- 
tained a caricature which was based on a statement 
that appeared in the New York 7imes reflecting on 
myself ae rector of the Meade Memorial Charch of this 
place. That statement was pure ly unaqginary. The col- 
ored person who entered my church on the occasion 
remained to the very close af the exercises, Her presence 
caused not the least interruption. If my church was 
large enough, as many colored persons would be wel- 
come as might wish to worship with us. [am contin- 
ually receiving through the Post-office copies of your 
caricature. For the sake of truth, and as a matter of 
justice to myself, you onght to undo, as far as you 
can, the false impression produced by your caricature. 
Probably thousands read Harper's Weekly who read 
nothing else. I ask you to make the correction as 
early as possible, and to be kind enough to send me 
ove of the issues in which you make it. 

** Most respectfully, J. Jvuives Sama, 
“Rector Meade Memorial Church,” 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. C. H. Lyncn, a grandson of the originator 
of Lynch-law,”’ died recently in Lynchburg, 
Virginia, at the old homestead, which he inher- 
ited. The tree is still standing on which the 
Victims of that code were punished, It has been 
said that no case of “ Lynch-law”’ can be adduced 
where substantial justice Was not meted to the 
otiender. 

—Some fifteen years henee, at the centennial 
anniversary of FRANKLIN’s death, there will be 
high ceremonial in Boston and Philadelphia. 
The Franklin Fund of Boston, now valued at 
about $200,000, will then be double that sum, 
when, in accordance with the provisions of the 
original bequest, it is to be used for public im- 
provements. The fund in Philadelphia, origi- 
nally the same with that of Boston, amounts 
to only $46,835. Boston has proved the better 
manager, 

—The late Mr. Arstry, a Lofdon 
lawyer, acquired one of the largest fortunes ever 
made at the English bar. He was what is called 
there a ** Parliamentary lawyer’’—a vocation 
deemed perfectly respectable, but which is de- 
tested in this country under the odious title of 
‘**lobbyist.””. He was a friend of the late Jonn 
Stuart and a pupil of BentHam, and yet 
in his will he has gone back of all the avowals 
of his life by “ founding a family” and entailing 
his property. All his real estate is left'to the 
use of his eldest son for Jife, with remainder to 
his eldest son on strict settlement. 

—Admiral Joseru Smiru, who has just enter- 
ed on his eighty-sixth year and his sixty-sixth 
in the navy, is the only surviving officer of the 
battle of Lake Champlain, fought in September, 
1514. Since the death of Admiral Suveprick, 
Admiral Samira is the oldest surviving officer of 
the navy. 

—HAaNDEz Is to be more frequently on the lips 
of Berliners. One of his descendants, having 
asked the Emperor to name one of the streets 
of that city after the great composer, was in- 
formed that a new quarter is about to be added 
to the capital, whose streets will all be named 
after Germany’s most eminent musical celebri- 
ties, and that of HANDEL will certainly not be 
forgotten. This quarter will be a fitting supple- 
ment to the one in which the streets have been 
distinguished by the names of great painters. 

—M. Turers, who was recently appointed hon- 
orary member of the Toulouse Academy of Sci- 
ence and Belles-Lettres, has consented to pay a 
visit to that town, and in a letter to the presi- 
dent of the Academy he says, **‘ Devoting to the 
study of the great truths all the time that I can 
spare from public affairs, I am happy to receive 
the evidences of esteem which come to me from 
the peaceable and disinterested asylums of sci- 
ence.” 

—The cadetship at West Point in the gift of 
Congressman ABRAM 8. Hewett, of the Tenth 
District, which that gentleman threw open to 
competitive examination of the boys of his dis- 
trict, was awarded, on the 2d inst., to Jonn F. 
LuBy, aged sixteen, a son of Tuomas CLARK 
LuBY, a prominent leader in the Irish National 
Organization, of this city. Thirty candidates 
presented themselves for examination, the ex- 
aminers being General Wens, president of the 
New York College, Commodore M‘Crea, of the 
United States navy, and the Rev. Dr. M‘GLywn, 
pastor of St. Stephen’s Church. The contest 
was close and spirited, and the bright youngster 
won his battle fairly and nobly. A large num- 
ber of prominent persons were present at the 
examination. 

—The late Samret Hooper, who for many 
years represented Boston in Congress, attached 
many clever people to him not moure by bis quiet, 
genial ways than by his liberal hospitality. An 
instance in point was his relations with the late 
WILLIAM Pitt FEsseNnDeEN, who was not wealthy. 
When Mr. FesseNDEN was appointed Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Hooper offered him a home 
in his own house, and so cordially that it was 
accepted. House, horses, servants, cellar, were 
placed at his disposal for many months; and 
when, upon the adjournment of Congress, Mr. 
Hooper returned to one of his Northern homes, 
Mr. FessENDEN was left sole and absolute pro- 
prietor. Mr. Hooper even wrote from the North 
to Mr. Fessenpen, begging him, as a favor, to 
exercise his horses. * They are of very little use 
to me,’’ he said. ‘“* I am not fond of driving, and 
I walk much for my health. I rather keep my 
carriages on the same principle that Mr. M—— 
joined the Episcopal Church when he came into 
his property—because he thought it more re- 
spectable for a man of wealth to be connected 
with the Church.”’ 

—Mr. Bancrort’s residence at Washington 
has had for previous tenants James K. Paut- 
DING, Irvine, JoHN P. KENNEDY, 
Wikxt, Perer Force, and Jakep 
SPARKS. 

—This comes from Vienna: It fs said that 
LiszvT, the pianist, found himself recently in the 
company of a number of ladies, who begged him 
in hyperbolical terms to procure for them “the 
ecstasies, the artistic raptures, which his mag- 
nifleent talent inevitably produces.”” He obti 
vingly seated himself at the piano and played. 
When he bad finished, some of his admirers had 
fainted. ‘* Well,’’ said Liszt, “1 played wrong 
notes all through intentionally —so badly, in- 
deed, that I should have been turned out of- 
doors at any elementary school of music.” 

—The Rev. Mr. FROTHINGHAM was lately in- 
vited to preach in one of the Jewish synagogues 
of this city. As he is not a first-tribe Hebrew, 
it is regarded as an innovation. He is, however, 
a New England man of the very first tribe. 

—A Baltimore lady, very pecunious and pious, 
is said to have remained single until the age of 
forty, refusing many Offers, because she had re- 
solved to marry no man except a clergyman. 
Recently she married a poor but devout pastor 
of a little church, and the honey-moon was hard- 
ly over before he resigned his charge and set up 
as a broker with her money. 

—An ingenious student of the little things of 
literature has recently been at pains to discover 
the crests and mottoes of some famous French 
writers. The result of his researches is some- 
what curions. Victor device is ** Faire 
et refuire:’’ that of Micnecet, the two words 
‘Des ailes;"’ LamMantine adopted “Spiro; spe- 
and ALexanpre Drmas, a line not at all 
in accordance with jovial temperament, 
Tout passe, tout lass’, tout cassé.’’ BaLzac’s 
signet bore the device ** Raison m‘oblige ;"’ and 
that of CHARLES NODIER the commonplace em- 
blem of a heart transtixed, with the original 
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explanation, “ Raison le vent.”” Norrrrr, the 
dramatic author, adopted the significant words, 
“Chut! chut! chut!” 

—Mr. Lawrence, who made a small experi- 
ment at statesmanship at the close of the last 
Congress, had at least one substantial success. 
For two years he had unsuccessfully knocked 
at the door of the House for admission. This 
was denied him until just thirteen hours before 
the adjournment. He was then voted in, and 
consequently entitled to his contest expenses, 
mileage, and salary, which amounted to just 
$13,000. «That LAWRENCE was fortunate in not 
“giving up the ship.” 

—The Rev. Ropert CoLirer recently said in 
Boston that if he were a member of the School 
Committee, and were asked to give his views 
on the subject of primary-sehool education, he 
would say, ‘* Less study and more fun.” 

—It is useful at times to ** know how to pnt 
up your hands.” That is the fistic phrase, A 
few evenings ago several of the young * upper 
ten’’ of New York assembled at Wood's Gym- 
nasium to witness a performance of amateur 
sparring. Macy ladies were present. Many 
people can box; but it is not often that young 
men like W. W. Astor, son of Joun Jacos As- 
Mr. CAMPBELL STewarp, Mr. W. E. 
Dante. Lorp, Jun., and sueh, put on the gloves 
and hammer away at each other's physiognomy in 
the interests of science and for the development 
of muscle. The exhibition is said to have been 
very clever, and the sparring of Mr. Astor with 
Professor James O’ quite neat, the con- 
test continuing for seventeen minutes, O’ NEILL 
scoring twenty-three “head blows’’ to AsToR’s 
twenty. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


State elections occurred in Connecticut and Michi- 
gan en the Sth inst., and in Rhode Island on the 7th. 
n Connecticut the entire Democratic ticket was re- 
elected. The yote was as follows: Ingersoll (Demo- 
crat), 53,785; Greene (Republican), 44,303 ; Smith (Pro- 
hibitionist), 2786. The Democrats have also three out 
ot the four Congressmen. The previons year Ingersoll 
received 46,755 votes, Harrison (Republican), 39,973, and 
Smith (Prohibitieonist), 4960. The Michigan election 
was for Judges of the Supreme Court and Regents of 
the State University. The Republican ticket prevailed 
with large gains. In Rhode fal ind the vote for Gov- 
ernor and Lieutenant-Governor was not decisive, and 
the choice wilh devolve upon the Legislature. The 
rest of the ticket was re-elected by the Republicans. 

. The New Jersey State Senate voted down two Roman 
Catholic bills on the Tth ins. One was known as the 
“ Liberty of Religious Worehip Bill,” which provided 
for the admission to the State penal institutions, for 
the purpose of the rehgious instruction of the inmates, 
of priests and ministers of ai} denominations, and for 
worship, by so many of the inmates as desired it, sep- 
arate and apart from the other inmates. The other 
bill, which had passed the Hlouse, was the New Jersey 
Catholic Protectory Bill, making that institution one 
of the State reformatories. It was amended in com- 
mittee so as to divest it of all State recognition, and 
when it came up for final passage it was defeated by 
a vote of 5 to 12%. 

Another attempt was made in the New York State 
Legislature, on the Tth inet., te get into the Supply 
Bill an appropriation for the Roman Catholic Prétect- 
ory, but the motion was defeated by a vote of 41 to 71. 
The general Supply Bill was then passed, only ten 
members voting may. 

Judge James J, Roosevelt, a prominent member of 
one of the oldest families in this city, died on the Sth 
inst., in his eightieth year. 

James H. Ingersoll, the “ Tammany chair-maker,” 
has been pardoned by Governor Tilden, with a view 
of being used as a witness in important civil suits soon 
to be begun against various members of the ** Ring.” 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Carprnat Mawnixa, in opening the Catholic College 
at Kensington on the 9th, said in his address that he 
regarded himeelf as intrusted with a commission of 
wartare, for he believed the Church was approaching 
a crisis, the most flery for 300 years, 

The Homan correspondent of the Jowrnal dea Débata 
writes fo that paper that the Pope will take up bis 
residence in the United States ff it should become im- 
possible for him to remain in Rome, and says: “It 
was with a view to such possible emergency that Arch- 
bishop M’Cloekey was elevated to the cardinalate.” 

The Canadian House of Commons has passed a bill 
giving Germans, naturalized after a residence of tive 
years in the Dominion, all the rights of British sub- 
jects. 

Mr. Fawcett’®* bill to enable nnmarried women to 
vote at elections was debated in the British House of 
Commons on the Tth Mesers. Chaplin, Leatliam, and 
Smollett made speeches in opposition to the measure. 
Mr. Smoliectt aaid the agitatian emanated from turbu- 
lentwomen in America, The bill, if passed, would en- 
franchise women who gained their livelihood by im- 
morality. The House, upon a division, refused to order 
the bill te its second reading, by a vote of 152 to 157. 
Mr. Disraeli voted with the minority. 

The London Times Berlin correspondent In a spectal 
dispatch says that Herr Sil, editor of the ultramon- 
tane Vater/and, of Munich, who wus recently sentens ed, 


in default of hie appearance for trial, to imprisonment 
for publishing an article insultioy to Prince Biemarck, 
has been arrested by the Austrian authorities at Salz 
bur’, on appl ation of the government. itis 


Hiderstoad that be will be sent to Berlin inetead of 
Munich, where he was tried. 

Nearly all the noiversity professors in Spain have 
fiyvned a protest against the reactionary educational 
measures, and many of the students are on the same 
side. Sefor Salroeron, a professor of the Madrid ni- 
versity, and formerly President of the Ministry, and 


Protessor Azcarate, aleo of the Macdrid University, 
have been arrested. The former bas been sent to 
Lu and the latter to Miranda. Oither arrest# are 


The government declares ita intention of 
| professors who protest againet the recent 
educational laws or who resign chairs on accegnt of 
their promulgation. 

Fourteen officers who have abandoned the canae of 
Don Carlos have arrived at Biarritz . The Carliete tried 
to stop them from cros*ing the frontier. It 
that General Elio has given in his adhesion to King 
Alfonso, 

The Spanish government has decided to send 15,0 
more soldiers to Cuba, 

Secessions from the Catholic to the Orthodox Greek 
Church continve on a large scale in Ruseien Poland. 

By the advice of his physicians, the Empérog Will- 
lam has abandoned his proposed joarney to Italy to 
visit King Victor Emanuel. The Crown Prince and 
the Crown Princess will go inetesd. 

The public prosecutor at Liege, Belginm, has opened 
an investigation into the Duchespe plot for the assas- 
sination of Prince Bismarck. 

The Bishop of Breslau has refneocd to resign his aee. 
Legal proceedings will be taken at once to enforce 
compliance with the decree of the court. 

The difficulty between Germany and China relative 
to the plandering of the bark Prince Bismarck haa been 
satisfactorily settled. 

The French government has sent inetrnctions to its 
consuls to summon for the last time French subjects 
Uving abroad who are liab.e to military service tu have 
their names registered at the consulates, 
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Beware of entrance to a quarrel: but, being- in, 
Bear it that the opposer may beware of thee. 

Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice: 
Take each mans censure, but reserve thy judgment. 


“TO THINE OWN 
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“THESE FEW PRECEPTS IN THY MEMORY.” 


GEN. BUTLER ON THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL, | drinking saloons; and I hope no bar-keeper will ever 


Wasninetor, March 15, 1875. 

Sin,—I have the pleasure to acknowledge receipt 
of yours of the 14th, containing expressions of ap- 

reciation of my efforts in behalt of the Civil Rights 

ili,.for which accept my thanks. You further ask 
“Will you be kind enough to inform me if colored 
men are entitled to the privileges of saloons and bar- 
ber shops under its provisions ?” 
AN UNENVIED PRIVILEGE. 

To this I answer: I understand by “ saloons” you 
mean drinking saloons, and am happy to say that the 
Civil Rights Bill does not give any right to a colored 
man to go into a drinking saloon without the leave 
of the proprietor, and am very glad that it does not. 
I am-willing to concede, as a friend to the colored 
man, that the white race may have at least this one 
superior meee to the colored man, that they can 
drink in bar-rooms and. saloons, and I never shall do 
any thing to interfere with the exercise of that high 
and distinctive privilege. I would not advocate a 
bill which should give that right to the colored man. 
If I were to vote for any bill on this subject at all, it 
would be one to keep the colored man out of the 
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let a colored man have a glass of liquor at any bar 
open for drinking. Indeed, I should be glad, when- 
ever a colored man should go into a drinking saloon 
for the purpose of drinking at the bar, if somebody 
would at once take him = mit him out, doing him 
as little injury as possible. He could do the colored 
man ho greater kindness. 
PRIVACY OF A BARBER SHOP, 

As to the other branch of your question, in refer- 
ence to barber shops, let me say that the trade of a 
barber is like any other trade, to be carried on by the 
man who is engaged in it at his own will and pleas- 
ure, and the Civil Rights Bill has nothing to do,-and 
was intended to have nothing to do, with its exer- 
cise. A barber has a right to shave whom he pleases 
as much as a jeweler has a right to repair a watch for 
whom he pleases, or a blacksmith to shoe such col- 
ored horses as he pleases. In other words, these are 
not public employments, but private business, in 
whieh the law ya not interfere. 

THE OOLORED MAN'S RIGHTS AT COMMON LAW, 

From time immemorial all men have had equal 
rights at the common law in places of public amuse- 


Costly thy habit as thy. purse can buy, 
But not express’d in faricy; rich, not gaudy : 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 

- 


ment, in pane conveyances, and in inns or licensed 
taverns, because all such business was for the pub- 
lic, under special privileges granted by the govern- 
ment. The theatre and like public amusements were 
licensed by the public authorities and protected by 
the police. The public conveyances nsed the king's 
highway. The public inn had the special privilege 
of a lien or claim upon the baggage or other proper- 
ty of any traveler using it for his keep; and if any 
man was refused, while behaving himself well and 
paying his fare, a seat in any place of public amuse- 
ment, or carriage by public conveyance, or shelter in 
a public inn, he had at common law a right of action 
against the party #0 refusing. The Civil Rights Bill 
only confirms these rights of all citizens to the col- 
ored man in consideration of the prejudice against 
him and an attempt in certain parte of the country 
to interfere with the exercise of those common-law 
rights, and has enacted a penalty as a means of en- 
forcing the right in his behalf in consideration of 
his helpless and dependent condition. The Civil 
Rights Bill has not altered the colored man’s rights 
at all from what they were before under the com- 
mon law applicable to nearly every State in the Un- 
ion. It has only given him a greater power to en- 


A PRIVILEGE ? 


Wirt. “I wish you were not allowed in here.” 


This above all,—To thine own self be true: 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


SHAKSPEARE. 


force that right to meet the exigency of combined 
effort to deprive colored citizens of it: and all idea 
that the Civil Rights Bill allows the colored man to 
force himself into any man’s shop, or into any man’s 
wrivate house, or into any eating-house. boarding- 
Ouse, Or establishment other than those I have 
named, is simply an exhibition of iguorance as well 
af, in some cases, of insufferable prejudice and ma- 
lignity. And while I would sustain any colored man 
in firmly and properly insisting upon his rights un- 
der the Civil Rights Bill, which were his at common 
law, as they were the right of every citizen, yet I 
should oppose to the utmost of my power any at- 
tempt on the part of the colored men to use the Civil 
Rights Bill as a pretense to interfere with the private 
business of private parties, It is beneath the digni- 
ty of any colored man 80 to do, and all acts such as 
shutting him out from drinking saloons may be well 
left to the ignorant and generally vicious men who 
keep them, as a badge of their superiority: to the col- 
ored race. I have the honor to be, etc., 


Bensamin F. 


Ropert Hagan, Esq., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A BITTER VICTORY. 


Next to the newspaper paragraph that informs 
you casually of a relative’s death, or the printed 
form that announces the stoppage of Messrs. 
Quids & Coppem, in whose hands your hard- 
earhed savings have been increasing for vears. 
there is nothing that causes suchg sensation in 
one’s cerebral arrangements as the opening of 
that common blue envelope, and the reading of 
those precise and neatly written phrases, by which 
is conveyed the intelligence of some comfortable 
windfall or snug little reversion that you bave so 
long given up among other ‘chateaux en Es- 
pagne” of your youth. You look stupidly at the 
address, you spell over the name. What, is it 
really meant for that Montgomery Brown whom 
but half an hour ago an irreverent and beery 
comrade entitled, with disagreeable veracity, 
** Seely Jack B-r-o-w-n spell Brow 
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THE FLOWER GIRL. 


in very deed, and am J Brown, that Brown? 
Is it thus? Can it be ?—et cxtera, usqgue ad 

After Captain Tregarvan had taken the neces- 
sary measures about the property, and when he 
had got over the first feeling of intense relief at 
finding himself bevond the power of. circum- 
stances, independent, and if not a rich man still 
not a poor one, he began not unnaturally to con 
sider what he should do with his income, now he 
had got it. Glorious indeed seemed the pros 
pect, for he had been through a pretty hard 
school: he had been compelled to put up with 
many rebuffs and disappointments since he used 
to throw his half crowns to waiters, and bet his 
years pay on the odd trick. What would dive 
seemed to him then a mere pittance, he received 
now with deep gratitude. Was it not the means 
of securing his old age against want, and Min- 
nie, at his death, from destitution ? Did it not 
place him once more among his equals, and re 
store him to that refined life he had forfeited by 
his mad extravagance? What wonder,then, that 
under the outward calm and nonchalance of the 
old musketeer there lay a vein of silent and im- 
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thing more elevated than mere delight at the re- 
moval of pecuniary and social disabilities? Tis 
life during the last thirteen vears had been a 
precarious one, and, to a man of his habits and 
tastes, irksome and sometimes galling. To trust 
to the continuance of his health for strength to 
save him from absolute want; to depend on daily 
and unremitting toil for means to defray his 
madest expenses ; to live this life without a mur- 
mir, and vet know after all that for want of pn- 
pils even such willingness to work nfight not 
avail him—hardly a tempting existence, after 
spending a few years with her Majesty's Heavy 
Cavalry. 

Jim had many faults, but his fanits had never 
degenerated into vices. The eXtravagance and 
dissipation that ruined him were not prompted 
by innate propensity to evil, or vulgar pride in 
outdoing his peers. An easy-going character 
and too fixe ile good natnre had drawn him into 
the abyss: but adversity had developed the latent 
nobility of mind which preserved him to his bet- 
ter self. Ile never forgot what he owed to his 
order. 

It was in his relations with Minnie Goring 


mense thankfulness—a feeling prompted hy some- | that the higher phases of his natyre chiefly as- 


serted themselves. Few men would have accept- 
ed such a trust, still fewer would have had the 
compassionate chivalry to fulfill itas he did. ‘To 
keep Minnie as a lady, to satisfy her small wants, 
to make her life, at all events, happy—that was 
allto him. And that the best education Malaise 
could give her and money secure should form the 
mind of his little pet, Jim denied himself many a 
dinner, and even took to giving English lessons 
after his day’s toil to the mere inquiring of the 
bourgeoisie. The duty of providing for the des- 
olate child had soon become a pleasure to him: 
and little by little, as the vears slipy ed on, and 
she grew into « lovely girlhood, Minnie some- 
how entwined herself pretty securely in the strings 
of the fencing master’s heart, and he began to 
feel that without her light step and silver laugh 
his solitude woukl become unbearable and his life 
purposcless, 

*** And they lived happy ever after!” thinks 
Jim, as he sits under the pier, gazing at the 
moon. ‘I fancy I see myself lying in the shade 
of my fig-tree, listening to one of Minnie’s songs. 
What a blessed change after all this drudgery ! 
wonder what Min will think of a maisonette up 
by the cascade, instead of No.15. She's always 
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complaining of not getting enough of my agree- 
able society; wonder bow she'll like it when we ¥e 
nothing to do all day but sit nous regarder dat 
le blanc des yeux. Wil! she seek refuge in th 
gossip of old Euphrosyne# Will she get tired 
of me. and wish I had to go off to the Nalle 
d’Armes with my foils, to shout ‘On guard! 
Straight arm! lLunge!’ to some awkward cit., 
from morning to night ?” 

Jim smiles as he thinks of what Minnie would 
say to that. 

‘* And yet if she didn't—if living with me were 
the fulfillment of her dearest wish, and the bound 
of her ambition—ought Jack Goring’s daughter 
to waste her best years over here, and vegetate 
in a foreign campaign with an ex-fencing master? 

‘*Am I so Selfish,” he continues to himself, 
pushing at a belated limpet with his stick, ‘‘ as to 
put my comfort, and, God knows, my happiness, 
before her interests? And then, again,” with a 
black frown, ‘* I’m not so old but I might be old- 
er. Minnie’s a little beauty, will be a splendid 
woman. Can I bear, even in fancy, to hear her 
name slandered? Could I imagine the-slightest 
slur cast on her purity, and then look at her sweet 
fresh face, without feeling my very presence an 
injury? ‘This world’s wickedness is beyond the 
scope of her innocent mind, poor child!” Jim 
walks up and down, fuming much. ‘* What the 
devil shallI do?” And then aloud, ** God con- 
found all scandal-mongers !” 

. Which pious sentiment having enunciated with 
great fervor, he fills his black three inches of clay 
with eut cavendish and lights up carefully. 

Then sitting down again on the steps, “It's 
rather hard lines,” he goes on, *‘ to get a glimpse 
of happiness, and see a little paradise before you, 
and have to give ‘it up as soon as you realize 
what'you lose. ‘The clouds seem to close in pret- 
ty quickly over my bit of sunshine.” 

His pale face and drawn features show the 
struggle in his mind. 

** And how could [ get her what she ought to 
have—a home, good society, friends to care for 
her? Money buys every thing, people say. But 
there aren’t many houses where one could leave 
a girl, for so much a year, to finish her education 
and be introduced by the chatelaine. If, now, 
she had some coin in her own right!” 

A new train of thought in Jim's troubled eyes. 

*“*If | were to make over the money-to her ? 
That would make it all square for her, at any 
rate. I should have to pay it nearly all away, if 
I kept it in my own name, to the people who took 
her; so either way I should have to return to the 
fencing. God, what a prospect after all mycas- 
tles in the air!” 

Jim looks out to the moon-lit sea, and puffs 
great clouds. 

**On the one hand, living as a gentleman with 
Minnie; on the other, living the old life without 
her. sAnd I've got to choose!” 

Vefy miserable now. 

then,” brightening up, ‘‘supposing I 
can't find any one totake her? I should be com- 
pelled to give it up; and, of course, Minnie would 
live with her guardian. Why, I don't believe 
Mrs. Ferrers herself knows any one—” 

Jim breaks off with a falling countenance. 

** No need to go farther. If she will consent, 
that’s the woman who'll take away my little Min- 
nie. I wonder I didn't think of her before. She's 
already fond of Min. The colonel’s a jolly old 
boy. ‘They're in a good set, and they re not too 
well off.” 

‘The hours pass, and still Tregarvan sits brood- 
ing over his troubles, and putting the subject to 
himself in every conceivable light. 

**It’s d—d hard to go buck, to give up all this 
happiness, to part from the only being that loves 
me; but—” 

His lips quiver under the heavy mustache, and 
he leans his head in his hands. ‘Then jumping 
up, 

‘*Min and I must say good-by, and that’s a 
fact. And I'll make over the coin to her. She 
shall never know how it was. ‘That's between 
me and—and what I've lost.” 

Some people.go on greatly about the pleasure 
of denying one’s self, and the extreme felicity of 
self-sacrifice. There is, however, a certain ad- 
mixture of pain therewith connected, which it 
wants a good deal of self-satisfaction to allay. 

Jim had no great store of that medicine, and 
as he paced the weather-beaten timber felt rather 
miserable, the truth to tell. 


** And so the assault was a financial success ?” 
says Mrs. Ferrers, looking with interest at Jim, 
who is doing a morning call. .‘** Pm so glad.” 

**Mustn't grumble, you know, Mrs. Ferrers. 
Place was very full; but I had to pay away a 
good deal to the-performers. 

** What lovely decorations vou had!” 

** Pretty well done for Malaise,”’ answers Jim, 
just opening Ifis mouth for an oration. 

** Such a crowd of people,” she goes on, ‘* there 
are here one knows!” 

** Yes,” replies the fencing master, fidgeting in 
his chair, 


see a lot of old faces.” 

** Oh, did you observe in the list of arrivals the 
Duke of Potifar is staying in the hotel?” 

Duchess with him 

“Oh dear, yes. Dreadfully overdressed as 
usnal,” 

‘* Little row’s blown over by this time, I sup- 
pose, now that fellow, Potilars secretary, has got 
a p¥ace in the cabinet 7” 

** He behaved very nicely in the affair, didn't 
he?” 

‘*H'm,” says Jim, getting rather impatient, 
‘*rather a humbug, I should think.” 

Then approaching his chair to the elaborate 
wrapper— 

‘** But fact is, Mrs. Ferrers, I called to speak to 
you on a tepic which is naturally of the greatest 
interest to me—about my ward.” 

Nothing painful, 1 hope,” observes Mrs. 
Ferrers, considcraiely. 
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** On the contrary, 
very agreeable—she's come in for some money.” 

**Oh, how nice! Iam so delighted!” she says 
with effusion, leaning forward. ‘* I'm sure the 
colonel will be too pleased to hear it. We are 
both quite iu love with dear Minnie.” 

‘***’Ponsmy word, very kind of you to say so!” 
he bows politely. 

** And is it a large fortune, Captain ‘Tregar- 
van 

**No-o, it’s certainly not large; but it’s a com- 
fortable little income for one of the fair sex.” 

**You may well say ‘fair sex,’ captain,” in- 
terrupts the wrapper; ‘‘J think Minnie Goring 
one of the loveliest, most fascinating girls I ever 
saw. I haven't known her long, its true, but I 
am quite taken with her.” And then, with en- 
thusiasm, *‘ Oh, I shou/d be so proud of her if 
she were my daughter!” 

Jim looks at her, and then is*silent for a mo- 
ment. 

**You have no children, I believe, Mrs. Fer- 
rers ?” 

** No,” with a sigh; ‘‘ none.” 

‘* Minnie has lived with me,” he resumes, 
** during the last ten years. 1 was about twen- 
ty-five. you must know, when my affairs came to 
a climax. I had been in the regiment ever since 
I was eighteen, and as my allowance was noth- 
ing very great, the day I came of age and re- 
ceived my share of my. mother’s estate I was 
obliged to pay it all away to my creditors. Well, 
my father helped me on a bit, and I was pretty 
lucky on the turf; but then he died, and my 
brother the present baronet, da—alhem !—turn- 
ed out a close-fisted, sniveling hypocrite—and I 
fell into the hands of the Jews, who soon finish- 
ed me. I sold out and made a bolt over here.” 

‘* Poor fellow!” says Mrs. Ferrers, forgetting 
etiquette, and looking compassionately at Jim's 
sad eyes. 

** For nearly a year I wandered about the Con- 
tinent alone, living as best I could. from hand to 
mouth, until I got to Vienna. ‘There I met an 
old pal of mine, Jack Goring, who was serving 
as lieutenant in the Lancers of the Guard. He 
used to be in the 9th Hussars; but his father, 
the rich Viscount Abana—philanthropist, you 
know, and Exeter-Hall business—cut him off for 
marrying Miss Von Blumen at Baden, because 
she was a Catholic. Estate not entailed, I sup- 
pose. She was wonderfully beautiful, and they 
were very happy; but had nothing to live on ex- 
cept Jack’s pay, which was hardly enough for 
them when Minnie was born.- I supported my- 
self by giving lessons, and getting a mount now 
and then at the races; in fact I did almost a bit 
of every thing, and I think my renting one of 
their rooms helped them on a little. Well, we 
lived pretty comfortably and very gayly for some 
time, till at last one day the captain of Jack's 
troop said something imsulting about Mrs. Gor- 
ing. I never knew much about it, but the end 
of it was that they fought, and Jack killed him 
first shot. Of course he had to run for it, and 
by great luck got safe to Paris, where I arrived 
shortly after witli his wife and child. Then came 
the struggle to keep ourselves alive. A sad time, 
and the poor little woman couldn't stand it. We 
buried her at Pére la Chaise.” 

Jim stops and clears his throat. Mrs. Fer- 
rers makes a weak attempt to look unconcerned, 
and scarcely succeeds. 

‘*To cut a long story short,” he continues, 
** Jack worked on for a few months like a nig- 
ger; but I suppose the loss of his wife, whom he 
loved passionately, and the disappointments we 
had to endure, knocked the dear old man up, and 
he caught a fever. Before he died he pointed to 
Minnie, and whispered, ‘Take care of her, Jim.’ 
She's never left me since.” 

Another pause. 

‘* A few days after his burial, I saw this fen- 
cing place advertised, and took it on the chance 
of success. Min was five then; shes fifteen 
now, and she has come in for a legacy from an 
uncle of her father’s, which will give her about 
£350 a year. So shes quite an independent 
young lady.” 

Jim laughs rather sadly, and secretly wishes 
Mrs. Ferrers did not seem quite so affected at his 
recital, quite so interested in Minnie. He begins 
to feel she will agreé with his determination, and, 
strange anomaly as it seems, to fear she will ac- 
cept the charge of his ward, an event which lre 
foresees and dreads as much as a drowning man 
would the escape of the proverbial straw. 

‘** 1] have been, of course, always anxious about 
her future,” he resumes; ‘‘ and lately more than 
ever. But this legacy sets my mind at ease on 
that point.” 

** Ah, ves,” says Mrs. Ferrers; ‘‘it must be a 
great relief to you.” 

‘** But that has not been my only anxiety. She 
has, it is true, had a good’ education, and so on ; 
but she ought to have something more. The 
granddaughter of Lord Abana should move in 
society.” 

‘*'True; and marry well, Captain Tregarvan.” 

** Naturally,” with a slight frown; ‘* more- 
over, the time has now come when it is unadvis- 
able for her to remain with me. She is growing 
into a woman—our relations are very slight.” 
Jim begins to flounder a little. ‘*Of course 
there is old Euphrosyne, her nurse, but—” 

‘*T understand,” interrupts the colonel’s wife; 
** vou wish to place her in the position she is so 
eminently fitted, both by birth and natural ad- 
vantages, to fill. No one will better appreciate 
vour delicacy than herself, when she grows a lit- 
tle older.” 

‘ And, therefore, 1 wished to ask you, Mrs. 
Ferrers, if you knew—” 

At this moment the door opens, and the col- 
onel walks in, attired in light and airy checks. 

** Hallo, Jim, my boy, how are you? I've just 
come from the Erablissement. Been having a 
bathe. Wish to goodness One wasn’t obliged to 
wear that infernal costume—can’'t swim, hardly.” 
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** Captain Tregarvan has been telling me some 
news, dear.” 

‘**'The dooce he has! Well, out with it!” 

**Who do you think has come iuto a for- 
tune ?” 

**Give me a woman for beating about the 
bush! Name, madam, name!” 

** Give me a man for impatience, rather,” re- 
torts the lady. ‘*Some great uncle or other has 
left Minnie Goring all his money. Isn't that de- 
lightful ?” 

** By George!” whistles the colonel. ‘*Shake 
hands, Jim. Congratulate you, old man. Let's 
drink her health, Where is she? Yo-o-vick 
forrad! Yoi-oi-oi-oick forrad!” and tle old 
man makes the lustres ring again. 

**Oh, Herbert,” remonstrates his wife, ‘* you'll 
frighten the whole place!” 

By George, Jim, lam glad! There, I don't 
mind confessing it before Margaret, Im deuced 
fond of that little girl. Bless her pretty face!” 

** But, Herbert dear, when you came in, Cap- 
tain ‘Tregarvan was just consulting me about 
what course he ought to take in her interest. 
He observed most justly that she ought to come 
out properly in society, after finishing her edu- 
cation, and for that purpose ought to reside in 
ngland with a family of good position. I un- 
derstand you rightly, captain ?” 

** Perfectly, Mrs. Ferrers,” bows Jim. 

** And he was asking if I knew any such peo- 
ple.” 

** Are vou going to part with Minnie ?” breaks 
in the eolonel, brusquely. 

** Yes,” rather huskt, ** for those reasons.” 

* Well, then, Vil tell vou what. If she comes 
to England, my boy, she'll live at a place called 
Holvoak Lodge. which belongs to one Lertie 
Ferrers, colonek of cavalry, and nowhere else. 
And if she goes into society, she ll be chaperon- 
ed by the wife of that same old buffer, or I]I 
know the reason why.” 

** Good gracious, Herbert!” exclaims his bet- 
ter half. in astonishment. ‘Then, after a miv- 
ment’s pause, she holds out her hand to Jim. aud 
says simply, ** She will, won't she, captain 7” 

Another hand from the colonel. 

** Now, Jim, say * Done,’ and it's’a bargain!" 

The fencing master clasps both in his. 

‘* Done, Bertie!” Then, **She shall come, 


Mrs. Ferrers! 


CHAPTER V. 


MOVING FOR A DIVISION, 


Far above Malaise towers the old citadelle. 
The pair of cannon at the gate frown grimly 
down the steep, ill-paved, and antique Rue du 
Fort, nothing loath to send the tompion that keeps 
them from bronchitis, and a few shells after it, 
bang into the crowded harbor beneath. A chas- 
seur de Vincennes paces to and fro on the draw- 
bridge, with his green feather fluttering in the 
breeze. One just catches a glimpse of some of 
his comrades lounging about the corps de garde 
within, and the glitter of the hot sun on their 
rifle-stand. ‘To the left, before you cross the 
mout, is a shady walk along the top of the glacis, 
with a magnificent view of the picturesque old 
town, the Etablissement on the gay sands, the 
shipping, the long pier, and the twinkling ceru- 
lean waves beyond. 

Minnie has just subsided on to the grassy 
slope, and leaning on her elbow, watches Cap- 
tain Tregarvan’s thoughtful face as he stands, 
like a velveteen statue, both hands deep in his 
pockets, looking out to sea. 

**T say, Jim, supposing you thought a little 
less and talked a little more, how much superior 
that would be!” 

** Ah, yes,” he says, waking for a moment; 
then sits down, and falls to picking the sweet 
thyme, and throwing it over his shoulder. 

Minnie can't quite make out his subdued man- 
ner. 

‘* J thought,” she continued, with dignity, ‘‘ we 
came up here to converse about something. The 
grass of the field doubtless hath charms to soothe 
the savage mind, Dut why so pensive, my cav- 
alier ?” 

Jim smiles, and carefully inspects the forma- 
tion of a little yellow flower. 

** Dee-ar Min no waste more time on grumpy 
old—” 

** I've been wondering,” he interrupts, ‘‘ wheth- 
er money is a curse or a blessing.” 

**Oh, you absurd Crabs ;) a blessing, of course. 
Why, that’s all we want to make us perfectly 
happy! Were pretty gay as we are; but if we 
had something decent de rente, and could live 
without caring a snap about any body else, Jim, 
I should think myself ungrateful to Providence 
if I didn’t go about all day singing comic songs.” 

With a pained look in his face, as he thinks of 
what has to come, he goes on, pulling at his mus- 
tache : 

‘* And if that same money entailed disagree- 
able duties—obligations to society ?” 

** Duties? Pooh!” 

** But vou can’t pass 'em over like that. 
ple would expect a good deal from you.” 

‘*Let em. Anyhow I'm not an heiress yet, I 
fancy.” 

Jim turns his eyes on her, and says, quietly, 
** Suppose you were ?” 

Were a what?” she inquires, naively. 

** Suppose some one lett you £12,000 7° 

‘‘Dieu de Dieu! don't talk of such things :” 
and then, assuming a demeanor of much languid 
arrogance, ** By-the-way, Captain James, | must 
trouble you to run over to London, and choose 
me some diamonds at Harry Emmanuels. You 
know the shop, I believe ?” 

Jim's only jewelry, a valuable watch, hails 
from Bond Street. 

‘* At the same time vou may order me a ba- 
rouche-and-four, so that I may ride forth in style 
becoming my station.” 
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And with a bright chime of laughter, “ Oh. 
Jim, just fancy dear little me, principally attired 
in diamonds, driving up and down the pier in a 
carriage-and-four 

** Comic, but improbable. Now, Min, prepare 
yourself—” 

**What for? Immediate execution ?’ 

I'm going to tell you something that ‘ll sur- 
prise you.” 

** Dear me, you don't say so! Any thing very 
thunder-striking ?” 

Captain Tregarvan is not generally afflicted 
with nerves, but to-day, somehow, his ward 5 
badinage rather puts him out. 

** Well, not exactly. It’s worth while listen- 
ing to; though.” 

Minnie simulates an appearance of intense so- 
lemiuity. 

that case,” she says, gravely, ‘‘un mo- 
ment que je m recueille—tive minutes for refresh- 
ment, please.” 

** Do be serious, Min, for aquarter of an hour, 
there’s a good child.” 

* Crabs, I know I shall go into fits if you say 
that.” ‘Then, catching the expression of his 
eves, ‘* Why, Jim. pompes funebres are lively to 
you! Has any thing happened really? You're 
not angry with me?” 

She lays her hand lovingly on his arm, and 
looks, up at him, as he sits considering how he 
shall bring out his news. 

** Minnie, my little pet, youre a rich girl! 
It's true.” 

**So I am, Jim,” she observes, pensively, ‘* as 
long as my thoughtful, generous, self-deny ing 
lite guardian cares for me.” 

**(uiet, Miss Blarney! But, seriously, it’s a 
fact. ‘The fortune I was talking about just now 
Is vours, and yours only, I] hed a letter from a 
solicitor the other day to tell me the money was 
ready; and this morning | hear that it has been 
paid into Coutts’s in vour name.” 

The small hand falls back and plavs nervons- 
ly with a golden crossiet Outside the white sailor 
wket. 

**You cant mean it, Jim! 
mean, who—” 

‘Your father’s uncle bequeathed it to him 
(God forgive me for telling such a lie!), and, of 
course, it Comes to you. Liere; Minnie, read 
this.” 

And handing her a business-like letter, he lies 
back on the glacis while she reads it breathless 
with excitement. It is very short, and to the 
point; 


Wh-what — I 


Lixooun’s Inn Freuns, Ju/y 2, 156-. 
* Dear Sir,—Your favor of the 19th inst. to 
hand. We have opened an account on behalf 
of Miss Wilhelmina Goring, your ward, with 
Messra Coutts & Co., as per instructions re- 
ceived, and have handed over to them the sum 
of £12,000 consolidated 3 per cents. We have 
forwarded to your address the snuff-box in charge 
of our junior partner, who is proceeding to Paris. 
** Awaiting an acknowledgment, we remain, 

dear Sir, your obedient servants, 
**Caysay & De Mcrrenr. 


** Jim, I believe it’s all a joke.” 

** forbid!” he says, with vehemence. 

Minnie holds the letter on her lap in silence, 
with a dazed look in her sweet gray eyes. All 
at once, sans rime ni raison, she bursts into tears. 

**Oh, Jim,” she sobs, half laughing, ‘* how sil- 
ly Tam! I can’t help it, really.” 

Feeling rather guilty, and very much out of 
place, as men always do when a woman, however 
pretty, begins to cry, he turns to see if any one ts 
looking, and somewhat inanely pats her on the 
back, saying, in soothing tones, 

** Poor little woman, I shouldn't have told you 
so suddenly. ‘There, there!” 

**What a fool”’—taking the pocket-handker- 
chief he proffers, and drving her glistening cheeks 
—** to think’ of crying like a baby when I get a 
surprise !”’ 

‘* Here, Min, look at this:” waving the letter 
before her, as if he was jingling baby's coral, 
with an inward wish for the aid of Mrs. Ferrers. 
** Look at this, and console yourself.” 

**T couldn't have done worse if it was a lettre 
de faire part!” she pouts. 

**So it is, my pet. An announcement of thie 
sad demise of Mademoiselle Dowdy, and—her 
transfurmation into Princess Three-per-cents.”’ 

**T can hardly believe it vet, Jim; it does seem 
so strange.” 

‘* Why, that’s the beauty of it,” he answers, 
sapiently. ‘If you had been well off all your 
life, vou wouldn't appreciate your blessings half 
as much as you will now, And then think what 
an anxious charge [ should have had all these 


guardian to an heiress. Ye gods! que 


vears 
de nuits blanches! 

** Is it avery large income, Jim?” she inquires, 
with awe. 

** It's quite enough to make most men think 
very seriously of matrimony, Miss Goring.” 

“Well, that’s all the good it ‘Il do ‘em. J 
shall never marrv.” 

** Whatever you do, Min, don't go and ‘he a 
nunnery,’ there's an amiable young person.” 

By the rule of contraries, Jim becomes sport- 
ive in proportion to his ward's lengthening face. 

‘**] don't know how it is, though,” she sighs’; 
don’t seem to’ feel as happy as I ought about 

Nonsense, Minnie: you'll soon view the sub- 
ject in the proper light, lav. Why, vou ll 
have so much to do. you wont have time to 
think over The relative merits of print and satin, 
to compare a Malaise au se ond with an English 
country-house, or to estimate the exact ratio in 
which rose diamond eat stand to their 
equivalent in crystal, a pair of which last, by- 
the-way, I observe with pain disgracing your 
little ears on the present auspicious: occasion.” ~ 

‘*Don't talk like that, Jim,” says Minnie, 


ritiges 


| quiet!y; ‘*1 won't have you think, even in joke, 
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that just because some money has dropped from 
the clouds, I'm going to change my way of life. 
All that I have is yours, dear. The only differ- 
ence it can make is that we shall be independ- 
ent. Isn't it?” 

Her companion's face is turned away, but his 
broad chest is heaving with a fierce desire to 
send his resolution to the devil, and make him- 
self happy with the uttering of one little word, 
Say ‘‘yes,” and it is done. It wants indeed a 
strong will and a stout heart to bring out his an- 
swer unflinching. 

‘* My dear child, you know”—he falters with 
an effort—‘‘ you must understand that it is my 
duty to see that money properly applied, to place 
you in that position you ought by birth to fill. 
The first thing is to give you opportunities for 
the finishing of your education; those oppor- 
tunities you can not have at Malaise. The 
next, to introduce you into society; that also, 
you know, is impossible here. But in England, 
in a good English family—” 

‘“‘What do you mean, Jim?” she breaks in, 
leaning on her hand. ‘* Tell me.” 

‘If you went over there for a ines ke con- 
tinues in a husky voice, ‘in a fami — 

You were intending, then’ —with repressed 
animation—‘‘ to send me away ?” 

‘*IT thonght—it seemed best—perhaps some 
lady—in fact, Mrs, Ferrers—” 

**Oh, Jim, how little you know me!” she 
murmurs. A moment's pause, and then, her 
eyes flashing, her breath coming short, she ex- 
claims, passionately: **Can you imagine that I 
could leave you here to slave away in the Salle 
d’Armes, and live in luxury and idleness in some 
‘good family,’ to have the ‘ education’ and ‘ so- 
ciety’ that are due to my birth? Education? 
Haven't you worked like a galérien to give me 
one? Society? Isn't yours good enough, I 
should like to know? And as for my birth, 
what benefit would it have been to me if I were 
Miss Queen Victoria instead of Miss Goring, 
but for your tender care and self-sacrifice ?” 

Standing by this time, and lodking down at 
his hidden face. 

‘* What, a man—a dear, noble, loving man— 
takes pity on a wretched little orphan, and toils 
all dgy and night, and wastes years upon years 
of his strong life to keep body and soul together, 
and to provide for every want and whim of this 
stupid, good-for-nothing, aggravating child; and 
then, Jim, then, when she has some money left 
her, which might make them both as happy as 
all the birds in the air, she goes off to England, 
forsooth, to balls and parties and all sorts of ex- 
pense! Oh, Jim, Jim!” 

And once more she sits down, sobbing pour 
tout de bon. 

‘*You mustn’t take it like that, Min,” he 
says, firmly, softly stroking her dainty fingers. 
‘You exaggerate what I have done for you. 
But even had it not been the one bright spot in 
a dull life, to fulfill this charge honorably was 
my duty. And it is my duty, however painful 
it may be for the moment, to send you to En- 
gland, where you will have the advantages I 
wish you to enjoy, and be under the care of a 
very superior woman, a lady who loves you al- 
ready, and who will form your style, and intro- 
duce you into the best set in London.” 

Two soldiers saunter by on escort duty. The 
escortees—a pair of white-capped bonnes, one 
lugging along a refractory and wizened male 
child; the other knitting, with the slight -en- 
cumbrance on her arm of a baby fearfully and 
wonderfully made—turn and stare in the most 
barefaced manner. White gaiters follow suit. 
Minnie returns the stare fiercely, with the crystal 
tears still on her face, and teeth clinched on a 
despairing sob. 

** would be impertinent, if I were you. Pity 
your French politeness should prevent you gaping 
at a lady!” as near a growl as is in the power of 
her rich low voice. 

After a minute the intruders laugh vacantly, 
and retire crab-like, grinning. 

“*Well, Min,” resumes Jim, making an ex- 
haustive survey of the horseshoes scattered over 
the border of his handkérchief, *‘ so we're agreed 
that— 

“*°Tis decided—you depart.’” 

‘* No, it isn’t decided at all; and I don't in- 
tend to depart.” 

wise, ‘tis well,’” quotes Jim. 

‘**Tisn't!’’ she retorts, with virulence. 
horrid.” 

‘‘I’m sure you'd be very happy with Mrs. 
Ferrers; and it wouldn't be for very long. Be- 
sides, the gayety of it would make the time pass 
like lightning.” 

Visions of the ‘‘all-sorts-of-expense” rise be- 
fore her mind’s eye. She can see herself in a 
year or two, a fair débutante, 

“Moving in through a crowd of her lovers, 

In soft sable satin and lace, 
Never heeding the death-blowe she covers 
With the smile of that dear little face.” 

The whirl and glitter of that London life, 
which she knows but through the medium of 
the English circulating library, the ceaseless 
round of pleasure, the dulcet tones of admira- 
tion, the possible introduction at court—all this 
runs riot in her pretty head, and presents itself, 
not uninvitingly, in the guise of a duty; observ- 
ance of which, moreover, strictly inculcated by 
guardian. 

And yet she can not think of leaving her loving 
protector without a fresh burst of tears. All the 
many little instances of his watchful tenderness, 
his unassuming nobility of character, welling up 
from her heart, where she has preserved them ava- 
riciously encysted for so long, cry shame on the 
half-formed wish, on the sudden emotion she feels 
at the prospect of such tempting novelty. How 
totally unselfish he is! How gentle and magnan- 
imous' Can she, too, ever forget what he was 
to her during her fever last year—his anxiety, 
his devotion? And then, when he came to see 


**Tt's 


her, his hesitation at her chamber door, as if he 
deemed it a shrine? 

Still Jim argues with her at length, and insists 
that she ought to put all such considerations aside, 
and fulfill her ‘‘ obligations to society.” More- 
over, it is to please him and satisfy him that he 
is doing his duty by her. His grief and loneli- 
ness:conceded. But this the knowledge of her 
fortunate position would mitigate. His honor as 
trustee at stake—her future welfare at stake— 
duty paramount—and not a very long separation 
after all. 

** Jim, it can’t be done,” she says, with decision. 

** It ‘ll have to,” he answers, laconically. 

Unbroken silence for about a minute. Min- 
nie rolls her open umbrella to and fro on the 
slope,.and thinks deeply. A bugle call sounds 
musically from the castle, and is faintly repeated 
from the fort on the top of the cliff. At last she 
strikes into fresh ground : 

** Look here, Jim.” 

““Say on,” obediently remarks the fencing 
master. 

**{ want you to answer a question.” 

** What, abput this journey to England that 
you're going tb undertake ?” 

** Nev ind what it’s about,” retorts Min- 
nie, wisely. ‘*I want you to give me your word 
of honor that you'll answer it truly.” 

“* Never did such a thing in my life,” evasive- 
ly, from Jim. 

‘** Don’t be so provoking.” 

** Don't be so mysterious.” 

** I’m not at all mysterious ;” looking as if she 
had walked straight out of the pages of the Cast/e 
of Otranto; ** answer me truly.” 

‘** Well,” says Jim, *‘ drive on, little woman.” 

** Foi dhonneur, Crabs ?” 

**Oh yes,” putting his hand to his breast; 
‘‘we swear! Fire away.” 

Minnie nestles close up to him, and assumes 
her favorite position, with her hands folded round 
his arm. ‘Then turning her soft eyes full om his: 

** Jim, could you bear to let me go?” 

A sudden quiver of his limbs, and he rises 
abruptly, with his back toher. After a moment 
comes the answer, lightly enough, but hardly in 
his usual voice: 

** Well, of course [ shall be—beastly dull for a 
time, you know; only I shall think that you are 
—-pretty jolly, and so on; and I shall have lots to 
do, and—” 

** And you'll forget me!” she bursts in, passion- 
ately. ‘* Ah, now there can be no farther objec- 
tion to my going, if you can look at the prospect 
so calmly.” Illogical, but deeply felt. Sobbing 
again by this time like a mad girl, and Jim try- 
ing most inetfectually to console her. 

(TO BE CONTINUED, } 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

In the appendix to the United States Coast 
Survey Report for 1872, now in press, is a report 
by Mr. W. H. DALL on the tides, currents, and me- 
teorology of the Eastern Aleutian region and the 
Northeast Pacific, accompanied by explanatory 
diagrams. Mr. DALL’s observations on the 
oceanic currents, which are here tabulated and 
discussed up to the date of the report, are of 
special interest as being the first series under- 
taken with a direct view to the solution of the 
problems in question, and result in the proof of 
the existence of a reflexed northerly arm of the 
great easterly North Pacific current, denomi- 
nated by him the Alaska Current, which had 
previously been surmised from isolated observa- 
tions and theoretical considerations. Mr. DALL 
has been enabled to determine the rate and di- 
mensions of several portions of this current, and 
maximum, minimum, and mean anr.ual tempera- 
ture. The existence of definite oceanic currents 
in the eastern half of Behring Sea is shown to be 
very doubtful. Some important generalizations 
on the relations of the Pacific and Behring Sea 
tides to each other are made, and the peculiari- 
ties of the compound tides of this region are 
graphically indicated by diagrams in a new 
method, original with the author, and possessing 
some interest for those studying these problems. 
The report is accompanied by numerous hydro- 

raphic memoranda and tables of meteorolog- 

cal, current, and tidal observations. 


The catalogue of such memoirs and articles as 
have been issued during the decade from 1864 to 
1873 in the publications of learned societies and 
scientific magazines, promised some time since, 
will be soon nade ready for printing by the Roy- 
al Society of London. The necessary funds for 
its completion have been granted by the council 
of the society, and it is expected that the Brit- 
ish government will furnish the means for print- 
ing it, as it did for the six volumes covering (in 
one series) the years 1800 to 1863. It seems thet 
those six volumes cost in all £8086 12s., of which 
£3720 15s. 6d. were spent in the preparation of 
the work for press,and defrayed by the Royal 
Society, and the rest was expended for printing, 
paper, and binding, at the cost of the govern- 
ment. The work has been a public benefaction 
to all persons interested in scientific research, 
and the new volume will be eagerly looked for. 


Mr. Wriutam J. Hays died in New York on 
the 13th of March last at the age Of forty-five. 
He bad occupied a prominent position among 
American artists, and was especially accomplish- 
ed as a painter of animal life, his pictures of 
deer, buffalo, elk, and other species being of 
inarvelous excellence, entitling him to the high- 
est rank in this country. 


Professor Core has prepared for the Smith- 
sonian Institution a list of all the reptiles which 
have been hitherto discovered in America north 
of Mexico. Of 357 species admitted by him, 125 
are snakes, 82 lizards, 41 turties, and 2 
dilians; 20 of the snakes are poisonous, 17 being 
rattlesnakes, copper-heads, and water moccasins, 
and 3 coral snakes—the last are related to the 
viper of England, and are beautifully annulated 
with red or scarlet, yellow, and black. Of the 
non-venomous snakes 103 belong to forms that 
are generally familiar, while two are sluggish 
and worm-like creatures, which have hence been 
called “‘ Scolecophidians,”’ or worm-snakes 


croco- 


Of the S2 lizards, 76 are typical forms, 5 are 
geckoes, and 1 resembles in form a snake rath- 
er than an ordinary lizard, and is without feet; 
it is the glass-snake of the Southern States, and 
obtains its name on account of its fragility and 
the ready separation of the tail. 

Of the tortoises, 38 are terrestrial or fresh- 
water, and 2 salt-water species, having flippers 
for swimming, instead of true feet. 

Of the crocodilians, 1 is the common alligator, 
so familiar to those who have traversed the wa- 
ter-courses of our Southern States, and another 
is a true crocodile, and has only been for a short 
time known as an inhabitant of certain rivers in 
Florida, 

Some idea of the growth of our knowledge re- 
specting these forms may be obtained when it is 
known that the number of described species has 
been more than trebled within the last thirty 
years. Dr. HoLBROOK, in his great work on the 
herpetology of North America, published in 
1542, described only 95 species, of which 47 were 
snakes, 13 lizards, 34 turtles, and 1 an alligator. 

It may allay the alarm of our readers to learn 
the small percentage of poisonous reptiles, In 
our Eastern and Middle States only two species 
of venomous snakes are found, and in most dis- 
tricts they are a rare. The number 
of reptiles generally in any limited region is 
comparatively small, and not more than thirty- 
five could be obtained in the District of Colum- 
bia, and that number only by the endeavors of 
years, 


We have already referred to the postponement 
of the meeting of the Geographical Congress at 
Paris to be held under the auspices of the Geo- 
graphical Society of that city. As the opportu- 
nity of this meeting is likely to be embraced by 
some of the representatives of American socie- 
ties, it may be well to state that the Congress it- 
self is to commence on the Ist of August, but 
that the exhibition of maps, charts, instruments, 
and other objects connected with geographical 
science will be open on the 15th of July. 


The Academy of Sciences of Paris has lost 
its oldest member in the person of Professor 
CLaupbE Louts Matuigev, who died at the age 
of ninety-one, 


The first annual report, for the year 1874, of 
the State Fish Commissioners of Minnesota bas 
= been printed by order of the Legislature. 

n this the Commissioners, Messrs. Day, Avs- 
TIN, and LaTHAM, call attention to the great 
proportion of water acreage in Minnesota, and 
the advantages of the State for fish-culture. 
According to their calculation, there are, exclu- 
sive of Lake Superior and Lake Pepin, and of 
rivers, no less than 1,601,548 acres of inland 
lakes alone, or about three and one-third acres 
of water to every 100 acres of land. In addition, 
the Commissioners claim for the State the ex- 
istence of some of the most important food fish- 
es of the West,chief among which they consider 
the white-fish. This is of very great importance 
to the inhabitants of the State, and nearly 20,000 
Indians in Northern Minnesota subsist almost 
exclusively upon it. An account of the meas- 
ures taken for the disposition of the shad and 
salmon placed at their command by the United 
States Fish Commissioner is also presented by 
ther. 

The death of Mr. Joun Towns, well known as 
the editor of that very useful annual volume 
called The Year- Book of Facts, took place early 
in March last in London, at an advanced age, 


An attempt has just been made by the govern- 
ments of Great Britain and Norway to establish 
a close time for the capture.of young and old 
seals. It has heretofore been the practice of 
those engaged in this trade to start out in 
March, and commence the capture immediately. 
The result is the destruction large numbers 
of female seals while their young are still on the 
ice, and incapable of taking care of themselvés ; 
these young also perish, and, in consequence, 
the present method of capture threatens exter- 
mination of the seals, or at least their reduction 
to such limited numbers as to render them of 
comparatively little commercial importance. It 
was originally suggested that the Ist of April 
be fixed upon as the day for the commencement 
of the pursuit. It is now proposed, however, 
that it be the 5th or 6th insteall. If the young 
are captured later than this they are not only of 
greater commercial value, but also, in the event 
of the loss of the mother, they are better able to 
take care of themselves. As to the time of clos- 
ing the fisheries, it is suggested that this need 
not be fixed, as after the middle of May the old 
seals become very wild, and few can be cap- 
tured, although the 30th of June might be indi- 


cated as satisfactory. The Norwegians do not | 


seem inclined to accept the later date of April, 
and the 3d of April is suggested as a com promise, 


A suggestive paper has lately been commun!- 
cated by Mr. W. G. Wex to the Geographical 
Society of Vienna upon the decrease of water in 
rivers and sources. The author states that the 
results of his observations tend to show the 
constant decrease of the rivers of Germany and 
an increase of the seas. They indicate that the 


— 


levels of the German rivers are now much lower | 


than they were fifty years ago, the Elbe having 
decreased to the amount of seventeen inches, the 
Rhine twenty-four, the Oder seventeen, the Vis- 
tula twenty-six, and the Danube fifty-five. The 
reason assigned for this is the progressing devas- 
tation of forests, which causes a decrease in the 
atmospheric moisture they attract and convey 
to the soil, and thence to sources of streams, 


The death of Ronert Harpwicke, the pub- 
lisher of many important scientific works, in- 
cluding the Science Review, Science Gos- 
sip. etc., took place in London on the 8th of 

arch, 


A communication before the Natural History | 


Society of Kansas State University, at Lawrence, 
by Mr. GAUMER, makes some reference to the 


in the vicinity of Lawrence. He speaks of a 
flock of Lapland longspurs which was startled 


ty-two birds, in a distance of half a mile, beneath 
one wire. Some of these had lost their heads, 
Others were injured internally. He also remark- 
ed that he had frequently found prairie-chickens, 
warblers, plovers, snipes, and other birds beneath 
the wires, and estimates that many thousands 
of beneficial birds are annually killed within the 
limits of his county. He was almost inclined to 
consider telegraph wires among the agencies in- 
jurious to vegetation, since in the crops of all 
the birds killed he found, without any exception, 
large numbers of egys of grasshoppers, 


The death of Professor R. Wriu1s, who has 
occupied the Jackson Professorship at Cam- 
bridge, England, occurred in the beginning of 
March last. 

Virginia has recently followed the example of 
s0 many of her sisters, and passed a bill author- 
izing the appointment of Fish Commissioners 
by the Governor. An appropriation of $2500 is 
made for the expense. A Commission was ap- 
painted by Virginia in 1871, but without any 
money appropriation, and nothing of any prac- 
tical moment was done by the gentlemen ap- 
pointed as Commissioners, 


One of the enactments of the recent Concress 
In the interest of the public was the setting aside 
of a large part of the island of Mackinac, Mich- 
igan, as a national park, all of the land in that 
vicinity owned by the United States, with the 
exception of a certain portion required for mil- 
itary purposes, having been placed under the 
charge of the Secretary of War for the purpose 
in question, with the condition that all persons 
who shall settle on or occupy the same, except- 
ing under conditions specified, shall be consid- 
ered trespassers, and removed therefrom. It is 
made the duty of the Secretary of War to estab- 
lish such regulations as he may think best for 
the proper protection and preservation of the 
trust. He is to provide for the preservation of 
the timber, the mineral deposits, natural curios- 
ities, etc. He may, at his Mecsation, grant leases 
for a term not exceeding ten years at such places 
where the erection of buildings for the accom- 
modation of visitors is desirable, and all the pro- 
ceeds of said leases are to be expended in the con- 
struction of roads and bridle-paths. The wanton 
destruction of game and fish found within the 
limits of the park is to be wpe against, and 
all trespassers are to be duly punished. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


How to a Potrorwan.—Look down every area 
in the street. If you do not by accident happen to gee 
one, ring the bell and inquire if the policeman isin the 


kitchen. Repeat this at every door, and you can not 
fail eventually to find one. 
— 
PATIENCE. 


Sooton Parisa Minister (¢eramining a claaa in the 
Sunday-school). *“* Now can any of you tell me the 
meaning of the word patience?” (Long pauae.) “ Sure- 
ly some one can do it? Can you, my little man?” 

Jounny. “ It#—tae—t—” 

Minister, Go on—don’t be afraid.” 

Jounny. “Its tae wait a lang time an’ syne get 
naething.” 


Mr. Spinks !s not going to do any more In conun- 
druma He asked his wife why he waa like a donkey, 
and she said becanse he was born so; and he says the 
answer is very different from that. 


A Swett—The dandelion. 


- 
MORE ECQNOMY. 

(fo dear little wife, who haa 
bought some new curls), * But, my darling, you will 
never be able to wear them—they are flaming red.” 

Dean Wire. “I know I can’t wear them, 
darling; I only bought them because they were so 
very cheap.” 

Inputeent “ !” 


How to prevape Prorur rrom marrrrsa—Send 
them to the sea-side, and they will be always hearing 
the moaning of the tied. 


A patent-medicine vendor who was dilating to a 
large crowd upon the wonderfal efficacy of his iron 
bitters pronounced them all-potent in building up an 
irop constitution. “ That is so—that ia 80,” said a by- 
stander; “what he tells you is a fact, gentlemen, 
every word of it.” “ Hear that, will you?” cried the 
‘delighted quack; “here ie a man who has used the 
bitters, ant can recommend them.” “No, not ex- 
actly that,” replied the old fellow: “I have never 
used the stuff myself, but, you see, my friend Jenkina 
did, and they jest saved his life. You aee, Jenkinea had 
taken the bitters jeat one week before he was shoved 
in prison for something. He was stripped of every 
thing in the shape of iron about him, and yet he made 
a bar and worked his way out. He had taken this 
man's iron bitters, d'ye mind, and what does Jenkins 
do buat open a vein in his arm, and took iron enough 
out of his bleod to make a crow-bar, and prized the 
gates open with it and let himself out.” The vendor 
ect his dog at 


Neuure. “TI wieh I had wings.” 

‘Tom. * Like bh dove’s, I enppore 7” 

“Né; proper, big wings.” 

Tow. “Ah! like a goose’s then?” 

Nevure (with acerbity) “No, nor a gander’s either.” 
(Tum collapses.) 


Very wreow waster.—A newspaper has the follow. 
ing curious notice: “ Wanted, a nurse to take charce 
of a basket of children left at this office a short time 
since.” 


is a strict teetotaler, and 
just a little bald on the top of his head. Imagine, 
then, his horror on being asked by the barber who 
was cutting his bair whether he ever applied stimu- 
lants to it! 


Fwracep Mrerrax. “I thought you told me this 
was a quiet villa! Zounda! here the very first morn- 
ing comes one of those detestable organs!” 

ee “Well, Sir; yes, Sir; but, you see, my 
canaries can’t do without their mornin’ horgan, hand 
I thought you'd ‘ave no hobjection to the "armony of 
a brother hartis I” 


Lover's Comprarmrtr.—“ My eyes with tears fe red and 
dim, ‘cause he loves she and I love him; bat they'll be 
better by-and-by, when she cuts him and he loves L” 


The Paris Figaro thus neatly answers an anonymons » 


: . : | correspondent: “‘A note, written by a female hand, 
etfect of the ee wires upon certain birds : 


from a field, and in flying off encountered a tele- | 


graph wire. He noticed that five of them struck 
it. Two of these fell dead, one was crippled too 
badly to fly, and the other two, after recovering 
from their dizziness, were enabled to join the 
flock. He continued his search, and found tbir- 


asks us why, in polite society, etiquette allows a lady 
to pay a visit with her veil down. I really do not 
know, madame; but I wonld bet it is the ugly ones 
who set the fashion, and that it is only the pretty 
women who make inquiries about it.” 


— 


A Columbia profesor, reproving a youth for the ex- 
ercise of his fists, said, “We fight with our heads 
here.” The youth considered, and replied that but- 
ting wasn't considered fair at his last schooi, 
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HARPER'S 


A SKATING RINK. 


Ir is not many years since sk: ating WAS an ex- 
clusively winter amusement, as it is still in the 
country, where the ice-covered rivers, ponds, or 
canals offer the only place where this’ exhilara- 
ting sport can be enjoyed. Skating rinks were 
at length constructed for the conv enience of peo- 
ple living in cities, who are obliged to rely chiet- 
dy on artificial skating grounds. Then came the 
invention of the parlor skate,” an American 
“notion,” which made skating possible at all 
seasons of the year, the only requirement being 
a smooth floor, either in a private house or in a 
capacious rink, like the one shown in our double- 
page illustration. Nearly every large city has 
one or more of these rinks, which are also to be 
found at Newport and other fashionable summer 
resorts; and although skating under a roof lacks 
much of the romance which a clear moon-lit 
night and a wide expanse lend to the out-door 
sport, rink skating has many votaries. 

Parlor skates were made popular in Europe 
by an enterprising and adventure-loving Bosto- 
nian, WitittamM H. of whose wonderful 
exploits in Egypt, Greece, Russia, Germany, Hol- 
land, and other countries an interesting account 
was given in Harper's Magazine for April, 1870, 
under the title of **‘ Around the World on Skates.” 
The amusement became quite fashionable in Lon- 
don, where there are several summer rinks, which 
are constantly patronized by wealthy and aristo- 
cratic people. 


AN INNOCENT FLIRTATION. 


Hap any one hinted to Helen Morrison that 
she was inclined to flirtation, she would have re- 
Mr. John Robertson knew this, and 
he therefore, in parting with her, did not ven- 
ture to more than implore that she would be 
true to him, and not suffer new scenes and faces 
to overshadow Ais image in her heart. Even this 
mildly expressed doubt Miss Morrison did not 
take in very good part, but answered, with a lit- 
tle loftiness, that ‘*if he considered such a re- 
quest necessary, and could not trust her any 
where and under any cir—” Whereupon he 
hastened to interrupt with the soothing assur- 
ance that his confidence in her was as fixed as 
the rock of Gibraltar, and that he believed her 
to be as true to him as—in his agftation he could 
not immediately recollect: the ‘‘ needle to the 
pole,” so he substituted hastily, ‘‘as the moon to 
the earth,” which, as it proved, was a much truer 
comparison than he had had a thought of. 

They were not exactly engaged, for Mr. Mor- 
rison, Helen’s uncle, had, with that slowness and 
lack of appreciation of the generous and unmer- 
cenary impulses of youth characteristic of old- 
fogyism, positively insisted upon a ‘* condition” 
to that desired consummation, involving some- 
thing about *‘a year’s waiting,” ‘* successful prac- 
tice,” and ** means sufficient.” Thereat the lovers 
were, of course, extremely disgusted. ‘* Money 
the price of love!” Helen had said, scornfully. 
‘* Why, one might as well be a Circassian slave!” 
And ‘‘a whole year to wait!” John Robertson 
had muttered, disconsolately, ‘‘as though I were 
a young Methuselah!” Despite which remark 
we-must do him the justice to say that in his 
secret judgment he admitted the sense of the 
thing, as regarded money and practice. He 
knew very well that howsoever paradisiacal life 
might appear to himself and Helen as lovers, yet 
that it was an Eden wherein roast beef does not 
grow out of the ground, nor ready-cooked mut- 
ton-chops hang on trees. ‘** By the sweat of 
thy brow,’” mattered John Robertson, thought- 
fully ; and he went back to his dingy little office, 
with the brand-new sign over the door, there to 
work away, heart and soul, for the dear love he 
bore Elelen Morrison, while that young lady de- 
parted for Germany with her uncle and aunt, 
to whom the medicinal waters had been recom- 
mended. 

It was to Bubbleschwalenburg that Mr. Mor- 
rison first took his wife and niece, that well- 
known, half-gay, half-dismal little North Ger- 
man spa, where people bathe and dance, and 
make love and break each other's hearts, and 
win and lose fortunes, and blow out their own 
brains, al in utter disregard of the rest of the 
world. And here, while Mrs. Morrison passed 
her time in a chrysalis state of wet blankets, 
whence she expected to emerge again a gay but- 
terfly of fashion, and Mr. Morrison spent his lei- 
sure in luxuriously lounging in the water, with a 
cup of coffee and a newspaper floating on a level 
with his chin, like a highly respectable elderly 
merman, their fair niece was necessarily left to 
find what occupation and amusement she could. 
These at first consisted in gazing at Mr. John 
Robertson's miniature, in writing long letters 
with innumerable P.SS. to Mr. John Robertson, 
and in. meditating upon the time when she and 
John Robertson were again to meet. But the 
pretty, sptrituelle American girl could not go 
unnoticed; wherefore in a week's time she found 
that she had not so much leisure for these things. 
There were introductions, followed by invitations 
to dance, to walk, to drive, all of which she could 
not well refuse; and so the letters grew.a little 
shorter, and the studies of Mr. John Robertson's 
good-leoking, clever, sensible American face rath- 
er less frequent than before; and when, at length, 
it was announced that the officers of the gallant 
Twelfth Hussars, stationed near Bubbieschwa- 
lenburg, were about to give their annual ball at 
the spa, the litrle writing-case and the miniature 
were put away to make room for the laces and 
the ribbons which were to adorn Miss Morrison 
on that auspicious occasion. 

Very brilliant indeetl it was. What with the 
garlanded pillars, inlaid floor, and dazzling lights 
of the ball-room, and the glittering uniforms of 
the officers and exquisite toilets of the ladies, 
and tlhe music, and the smiles, and the intoxi- 


cating waltz, it seemed a very scene of enchant- | 


ment to at least the younger portion of the com- 
pany. What a mysterious and all-powerful 
charm there is for the fernale mind in a military 
uniform, or a uniform of any sort, indeed, short 
of that of a State-prison! The fact is one of 
the most remarkable that has ever defied phys- 
jological research and psychological investiga- 
tion. And how doubly potent must have been 
the charm of these gorgeous habiliments when 
decking the persons of heroes such as the offi- 
cers of the Twelfth, tall, well-formed, handsome, 
haughty, yet with tender tones and meltung 
glances, which have already this evening won 
the hearts and turned the heads of half the 
weak and lovely women in that brilliant throng! 

What wonder that they look with unutterable 
scorn upon the insignificant black-coated civil- 
ians whose notice erst they courted, and that to- 
night their sleeping dreams will be of heaven—a 
heaven full of masculine angels in gorgeous uni- 
forms that never fade, and of golden harps play- 
ing ravishing waltzes that never cease ? 

‘Where the beanty never waneth, 
Where the brightness never dics.” 


Ach, Himmel! if such happiness could but 
last ! 

Many eyes are directed to one particular 
couple, who go airily floating past in that bewil- 
dering *‘va/se.” A sylph-like, graceful girl, in 
a simply elegant toilet, and a tall, blue-eyed, fair- 
haired young officer, than whom no one in the 
saloon is more distingué-looking. ‘Their names 
vou hear whispered here and there amidst the 
lookers-on. ‘‘ Miss Morrison—American; Cap- 
tain Carl von Weber—Hussars.” ‘There is a 
slight look of consciousness on the lady’s half- 
smiling, half-blushing face; but her partner is 
as oblivious of observation as though they two 
were floating alone together through the azure 
fields of heaven to 


‘The inborn melody of starry spheres.” 


siis arm daintily clasps her slender waist, his 
blue eyes rest upon her half-averted face, and his 
handsome head, noble and beautiful as that of a 
young Antinous, bends so low that the fair mus- 
tache nearly touches her glossy brown hair. And 
with what an easy, almost ethereal grace they 
float past ; he whispering low in the dying falls 
or brief pauses of the music, and she still half- 
smiling, half-blushing, and now and then just 
lifting her eyes with a sudden light to his. It is 
not every one who can talk and dance at once, 
and both to perfection, as this young officer is 
doing; and certainly in this, as in other ball- 
room charms, the genial German and the versa- 
tile Frenchman surpass the sober English and 
the rather awkward, matter-of-fact American. 
John Robertson had never danced like this, or 
made himself thus agreeable to Helen Morrison. 
The idea occurred to her vaguely, in uncon- 
scious comparison ; and then all thought of John 
Robertson was dismissed for that night, and she 
was loitering through the illuminated garden al- 
leys of the Kursaal, on Captain Von Weber's 
arm, and now more, frequently looking up into 
the blue eyes that seemed watching so eagerly for 
those glances. And by-and-by—Heaven only 
knows how it came about—her hand was clasp- 
ed in that of her companion, and on the fair sur- 
face where the lips of John Robertson had last 
rested, breathed the passionate kiss of the young 
German hussar, scarcely checked or chidden. 


‘And neither of them noticed a young girl, hard- 


| sixteen, with a fair, dimpled face, very pale 
now, and large earnest blue eves, who, leaning 
on the arm of a stout, puffy, middle-aged man, 
just glanced at them as she passed, and averted 
her eyes as from something too painful to be- 
hold. Had they seen her, Helen Mofrison might 
have wondered at the strange expression on the 
fair young face, and Captain Carl von Weber 
might have felt ashamed of himself. 

Heaven knows he had cause to be so. 

For three months past his love for Gertrude 
Freiland, the pretty daughter of the rich miller, 
had been the talk of the garrison, and the stand- 
ing topic with the coffee-and-scandal parties of 
Bubbleschwalenburg. So earnest, indeed, was 
his devotion that many among his brother officers 
predicted that he would’ marry her, maugre his 
aristocratic family, while the ladies of the above- 
mentioned social assemblies, as ladies always do, 
took an opposite and much worse view of the 
ease. Not that they ‘new any thing positively, 
but—ahem! And it was very fortunate for poor 
little Gertrude that none among those moral vul- 
tures scented the dear twilight meetings by the 
old mill-dam, and the delicious moonlight loiter- 
ings *‘ unter den Linden,” else would they have 
torn her character to shreds, and battened upon 
the dead careass as a delicious accompaniment 
to their cups of hot coffee. True, these meetings 
were known to some of Carl von Weber's broth- 
er officers, but in“cases where a woman's fair 
name is concerned men are more generous and 
honorable than women, and so there was no dan- 
ger to Gertrude. And the truth of the case was 
that though Carl von Weber had a very tender 
affection for the pretty innocent girl, who loved 
him with the entire strength and devotion of her 
whole being, he had yet no thought of marrying 
the miller’s daughter, and that, though he could 
not make this sacrifice, yet so far noble and 
honorable. was his nature, and so far sincere his 
love for her, not for all the worldly honors that 
could be offered would he have injured her in- 
nocence or cast a shadow upon her fair fame. 
Thus far let us do him justice: It was only, he 
assured the most intimate of his friends,:** an in- 
nocent flirtation,” and. of course. when he should 
leave Bubbleschwalenburg the dear little thing 
would marry and be happy. There was that 
rich and worthy Herr Puttschalk, who had ac- 
companied her to the ball, and seemed inclined 
to pay her serious attention—an excellent match 
for her, in a worldly and social point of view. 


with him. 
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Herr Puffschalk possessed influence, and had in- 
fluential friends. He might be made a baron 
yet. 

Certain it was, however, that in the case of 
Helen Morrison Captain Von Weber was not 
‘flirting.” Ile had, in fact, been deeply smit- 
ten with the young American girl. It was one 
of those cases of real ** love at first sight’ that 
defy all attempts to analyze or explain. Well 
says the song, 


‘How love cometh and how love goeth, 
Truly it only is love can tell,” 


and its subtle principle of birth and of death is 
alike unknown to us. It may be chance; it 
may be destiny. But in either case it was the 
fate of Carl von Weber, and he loved the bright, 
frank American girl, with her winning manners, 
so naive and yet so high-bred, with all the 
strength of his passionate and really strong and 
tender nature. ‘To him no lot in life seemed so 
desirable as to have her walk through it side by 
And so the days and the weeks 
went on, and his visits to the mill had ceased, 
and all his time and all his soul were devoted to 
the girl who had so cruelly supplanted poor lit- 
tle tender, confiding Gertrude. 

Helen Morrison could have prevented much 
of this had she chosen. But she did not choose. 
She admired Captain Von Weber; she liked him; 
and it pleased her to be admired and liked by 
him. He was quite a charming companion in 
the ball-room, in the gardens and saloon, and in 
those delightful romantic drives and rambles 
about the hills and dales around Bubbleschwalen- 
burg which it was the fashion to take in parties. 
Not alone, mind you, for in the creed of the fair 
members of the coffee-and-scandal parties there 
seemed some mysterious and deadly social sin 
in the mere circumstance of two young persons 
of opposite sex. being alone together any where. 
Somebody must see them; somebody must be 
able to vouch that the two conducted themselves 
with the strictest propriety, else nobody will be- 
lieve it of them; certainly not the coffee-and- 
scandal consumers. 

Still Captain Von Weber managed to find 
opportunity of saying to Miss Morrison all that 
he wished to say. She was not untouched by 
his devotion, and there were times when the 
thought occurred that were she not an Ameri- 
can girl, and in love with John Robertson, how 
devotedly she could love this handsome, chival- 
rous young German soldier. But she could not 
be faithless to John Robertson (what an ugly 
name, by-the-bye!); and she did not think, con- 
sidering the different national tastes and habits, 
that it would be quite prudent in her to marry a 
foreigner. And yet she did not like to give him 
up, atleast, not quite yet. So she avoided a de- 
cisive reply to Carl's proposals ; only assured him 
that she wasn’t engaged, and made him believe 
she loved him, and told her friends, when they 
bantered her about the devotion of the gallant 
hussar, that **it was merely an innocent flirta- 
tion.” 

How long this might have continued, or where 
it might have ended, Heaven only knows, but for 
a little incident that at length occurred. 

Somebody had spoken of the beruty of the 
mill, and a walking and sketching party was 
formed for the purpose of visiting it. Captain 
Von Weber could not go. He had some garri- 
son duties to attend to, he said, regretfully, and 
so Miss Morrison accepted the escort of a shag- 
gy and fierce-looking Russian count, who had 
from the first manifested great admiration for 
her, but rarely succeeded in obtaining an oppor- 
tunity of manifesting it; and the captain being 
away, Miss Morrison thought it no harm to en- 
courage the count a little, just so far as to amuse 
herself, and let people know that she had a no- 
bleman foran admirer. In fact, she enjoyed the 
idea, and thought how nice it would be to make 
John Robertson a little jealous, and then to re- 
joice him with the knowledge that she had pre- 
ferred him to a real Russian count—very poor, 
it was true, but a count nevertherless. So she 
smiled upon the count, and chatted charmingly in 
German and French; and the count’s dark eves 
glowed upon her almost as softly as the blue ones 
of Carl von Weber; and very assiduously and 
tenderly he assisted her over the rough rocks, 
and chose for her the mossiest seat, whence she 
could see and sketch the picturesque old mill. 
And then, as she was thirsty, he left her and went 
to a little cottage some distance off to order a 
glass of milk and some brown bread and honey— 
an Arcadian repast much affected by the Bub- 
bleschwalenburgian visitors on occasions like the 
present. 

And then it happened that as Miss Morrison 
sat busily sketching, apart from the rest, there 
stood before her, under those lindens, a fair pale 
little maiden with a profusion of golden hair, and 
lirge solemn blue eyes, that looked into hers 
with a fixed and earnest gaze. 

‘*You—you are Fraulein Morrison,” said the 
little maiden, panting, and pressing her clasped 
hands over her heart, as if to still its beatings or 
to ease some pain there. 

** Yes,” said Helen, in surprise, and thinking 
to herself how pretty and interesting and sad 
this little creature looked. 

‘IT am Gertrude Freiland.” 

Helen bad heard of the miller’s pretty daugh- 
ter. Some good-natured people—women, of 
course—had told her how surpassingly beautiful 
she was, and how devoted Captain Von Weber 
had been to her. But she had never thought 
much about it. 

‘* T—I wanted to speak to you,” continued the 
girl, hurriedly, as before, and seemingly afraid 
of being interrupted, and the color came faintly 
into her face as she spoke. 

Say what you wish,” 
kindly.. ** Don't be afraid. 
you want with me.’ 

The kind tone was perhaps unexpected. Ger- 


said Miss Morrison, 
Tell me what it is 


trude’s heart was opened at once. She er 


down on the grass at her rival's feet. 

**T want eo ask—oh, do not be angry with 
me'—but I want to know if you are to marry 
(url von Webs as the te me 

Helen Morrison looked at the lovely face be- 
fore her, the face so child-like in feature, so wom- 
anly in its expression of love and suffering, and 
a light dawned upon her, 

No,” she answered, quietly, 
marry Captain Von Weber.” 

‘“But you love him? oh, surely yon love 
him ? 

Helen hesitated. 

** No;”, she said, slowly, ‘I do not love him. 

What a sudden light broke over the pale face, 
and how eagerly she seized her rivals hand and 
pressed it to her lips! 

‘** Fraulein”—her voice trembled with its ear- 
nestness—*‘ if you do not love him, why do vou 
take him away from me? J love him—ach, 
Gott, how I love him! And he loved me. He 
told me sc often and often here beneath the lin- 
dens. He kissed me, and called me his Gret- 
chen, away from whom he could not be happy. 
And we were happy, oh, how happy! until you 
came.” 

The tears gathered slowly into Helen Morri- 
son's eyes. She took the two burning little 
hands into her own. 

** Poor child!” she said, soothingly. 

**Oh, Fraulein, give him back to me—give 
him back to me! He was all I had; he was 
all the world to me. And he loved me—j/e 
loved me!” 

On her rival's breast the low wailing cry died 
away, and Helen, holding her tenderly in her 
arms, and softly stroking down the golden hair, 
felt the trembling form grow still at length. 
Poor child! poor child! 

That night in the ball-room Captain Von 
Weber was surprised at the cold and grave 
greeting which Miss Morrison vouchsafed him 
when he, as usual, eagerly sought her side. 
What did it mean? What had happened? He 
could not well ask an explanation there, but he 
looked anxiously around for a clew, and thought 
he had found it, when he met the half-mocking, 
half-exultant glance of the Russian count, and 
saw his open devotion to Azs love, and how she 
as openly encouraged it. Not but that Helen 
felt sorry for the pain she was inflicting, but she 
felt also that it was high time that her flirtation 
with the hussar should be brought to a decent 
close; and the interview with poor Gertrude 
had given her a good excuse for it. She would 
tell him what she had heard about his ill treat- 
ment of that tender-hearted little maiden, and 
she would praise her beauty and sweetness, and 
tell him how wrong he was in breaking such a 
true and loving heart. And so, after she her- 
self should have left Bubbleschwalenburg. as 
would now soon be the case, Captain Von We- 
ber would turn back to his old love, and the lit- 
tle golden-haired maiden would be happy. 

But who may tell what a day or an hour may 
bring forth ? 

In waltzing with the count, Helen Morrison 
dropped her glove almost at the feet of Captain 
Von Weber, as he stood jealously looking on. 
He picked it up, and when the dance was over 
the count came up to him. 

‘* Monsieur has mnademoiselle’s glove?” he ob- 
served, in the French which is almost the native 
language of the German spas; and with a stiff 
bow he held out his hand for it. 

**T shall myself deliver the glove, monsieur,” 
was the haughty reply. 

**Pardonne; but mademoiselle has sent me 
for her glove,” responded the Russian, with em- 
phasis, an emphasis in which there was the slight- 
est suggestion of exultation over his hitherto suc- 
eessful rival. Slight as it was, it stung Carl von 
Weber to the quick, and with a haughty glance 
he turned his back upon the indignant count, 
and made his way to Helen's side. 

**T have your glove,” he said, in that low, ten- 
der tone in which he usually addressed her, ** but 
I will beg permission to keep it. It may remind 
me of happier hours,” he added, reproachfully. 

She let him have it. ‘There could be no harm 
in this; and tenderly and reverently the young 


am not to 


officer placed the treasure next his heart. 


The Russian, meanwhile, insulted in presence 
of the company, was twirling his black mustache, 
and glaring vengefully upon the young hussar. 
When the ball was over, and the company leav- 
ing the saloon, a touch upon Carl von Weber's 
arm arrested him. 

** Monsieur,” said the count, fiercely, ‘‘ I must 
have satisfaction.” 

“Certainly, monsieur; at any time that may 
suit you.” 

“Then to-night—now hissed the Russian, 
exasperated by the cool contempt of his rival. 

And so they went out together to that quiet 
spot by the old mill, where the lindens grew. 
And an hour after there lay upon the green- 
sward the lifeless form of what had so lately been 
a living man—voung, strong, and beautiful, and 
glorious in all the promise of life. And on the 
still breast, as the dawn broke that might never 
more break for him, lay the fair head of poor 
Gertrude—where many a time before it had Jain, 
tenderly pressed to the heart, between which and 
her pale cheek now rested the blood-stained glove 
of a woman, 

Under the lindens, a few months after, was a 
grave made; and there, through the still sum- 
mer nights, the trees that once listened to loving 
vows now whisper low and sadly of a young life 
blighted and a young heart broken. 

And sometimes there comes a childless, sil- 
ver-haired old man, who wrings his hands, 
and murmurs yearningly, ** Gretchen, my little 
Gretchen !” 

Helen Morrison went back to John Robertson 
a somewhat sadder, wiser, and, we trust, better 


woman than when she had left him. It was 
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long before she could tell him all; and then he 
forgave her because of her repentance, and her 
love for him through it all. She had never been 
really fulse to him. She had not really loved 
Carl von Weber, still less the Russian count. 
no. That sad affair, which was so long aft- 
erward the talk of Bubbleschwalenhurg, could 
not, some people said, be justly laid at Aer door. 
She had intended no harm, but. merely an inno- 
cent flirtation. 


THE LAST WALL STREET 
BONANZA. 


In the darkest hours of the long panic of 1873 
there was agony and cold sweat in a leading 
broker's office on the subject of the account of a 
great Boston operator. For him the broker was 
carrying forty thousand shares of Union Pacific 
stock, and the price was declining daily. It was 
the day of the Crédit Mobilier scandal, and Con- 
gressional investigations and forfeiture of char- 
tered rights loomed ominous in the coming win- 
ter. In vain had the broker called on his cus- 
tomer for ‘*more margin.” More margin was 
not to be had in those days. All the million- 
aires of the land were borrowers. Money was 
a thing of the past. The banks were virtually 
broken, and a man worth a million in real es- 
tate or stocks was likely to fail if he owed a 
— thousand. If he could sell his proper- 

he might pay his debts; and such men as 
VANDERBILT actually did sell quan- 
tities of Central at 80 and Harlem at 100 to pay 
what they owed. But for Union Pacific, espe- 
cially in blocks of forty thousand shares, there 
was no market at any price. Thus the broker 
and his client were both in desperate straits. 
Of all the great operators of Wall Street to 
whom needy brokers were used to turn in the 
like emergencies, there was but one who had 
any ready money— Mr. Jay Goutp—and he 
had been known to speak slightiv¢’y of Union 
Pacific. Nevertheless, in their 4. v necessity, 
the broker and his client did go to Jay GocLn, 
and, so the story goes, actually succeeded in sell- 
ing to him the forty thousand shares of Union 
Pacific at 816 a share. ‘This was the beginning 
of the Big Bonanza. 

In December Congress met, and under the 
stimulus of a ‘Presidential message recommend- 
ing more issues of paper money, stoc ks advane ed, 
Union Pacific rising with the rest to 31@32 by 
New-Year. At this point Mr. Goutp could have 
sold out and doubled his money. But by this time 
he had studied the subject and made up his mind 
he could do much better than that. Instead of 
selling, he bought more stock and many proxies, 
so that when the election took place in March, 
1874, he found himself in control of the proper- 
ty. The great Boston magnates wim, had pre- 
viously administered the concern @veré glad to 
take back seats in his board of direction. As 
svon as it was known that the Union Pacific had 
passed into the control of Jay GouLp, stock- 
holders made haste to sell out, and a number 
of vexatious lawsuits having been commenced 
against the company by the government, the 
stock fell from 38, at which price it sold in the 
early days of 1874, to 23 in June. At the de- 
cline Mr. GouLpD was a steady buver all through 
the summer, fall, and winter, so that when elec- 
tion day came round again, in March, 1875, it is 
believed that he owned and controlled not less 
than 250,000 of the 365,000 shares which con- 
stitute the capital of the company. At this time 
the stock was selling at 40. 

‘The result of the election was no sooner known 
than the stock began to advance. It jumped to 
50 by the 20th March; to 60 by the 27th; to 70 
by the Sth April. The man who bought 1000 
shares on Ist March made $30,000 profit in five 
weeks. Mr. Gou.n’s profits, supposing that he 
could realize them, were nearly eight million dol- 
lars. 

All this was the result of an announcement 
at the stockholders’ annual meeting at Boston in 
March that the company was earning and could 
and would pay hereafter quarterly dividends of 
per cent. 

When this announcement was first made it 
was treated with derision by Wall Street. How 
can the company pay dividends, said people, 
when it has not only made no provision for the 
payment of the government subsidy bonds 
maturity, but can not pay the interest thereon, 
and now actually owes the government eight 
millions for interest already paid by the Treas- 
ury Department? Surely the Union Pacific 
must pay the interest on these bonds before it 
declares dividends to its stockholders. 

But when these objections were brought to 
the notice of the Union Pacifie directors, their 
answer was ready, and it was this: 

The relations between the Union Pacific and 
the government are not vague or loose, but are 
clear and well defined by law. By the act of 
July, 1862, it was agreed that, in consideration 
of the building by the company of the railroad 
and telegraph, and of the grant to the govern- 
ment of a prior right to their use over all other 
parties, the government should issue to the com- 
pany certain subsidy bonds, and likewise give it 
aland grant. It was stipulated that the subsidy 
bonds should be a first mortgage on the road 
and lands, and should be paid at maturity by the 
company ; and it was further added that, to re- 
imburse the government for the moneys it weuld 
pay ont for interest on the bonds, the company 
should pay the government five per cent. of its 
net earnings and do the government transporta- 
tion for nothing. No other provision for the 
payment of the interest on the bonds was made 
in the act. ‘This act, or charter, was duly ac- 
cepted by the company, and work was begun. 
It was. soon found, however, that even the liberal 
cronts of the act of 1862 were insufficient to in- 
duce capitaiists to embark their money in so des- 


perate an adventure as the construction of one 
thousand miles of railway through a wilderness. 
In 1864 the company went to Congress to sur- 
render its charter and abandon the work done. 
It was war time. Disputes with England were 
incessant, and any one of them might lead to 
war, in which case Calidornia was gone. Nothi- 
ing but a Pacific railroad could save our Pacific 
possessions. Instead of accepting the surrender 
of the charter, Mr. THapprvus under- 
took to modify it so as to induce the company 
to continue the work. Large inducements were 
required, and large inducements were offered. 
The subsidy bonds were doubled in amount, and 
their quality of first mortgage taken from them ; 
the land grant was doubled; and finally, in an 
obscure section of the new act the following 
words were used : 

*“*And be it further enacted, that....onry one-half 
the compensation for services rendered for the gov- 
ernment by said companies shall be required to be ap- 
plied to the payment of the bonds issued by the Bov- 
ernment in aid of the construction of said roads.” 

‘The act was approved July 2, 1864, and was 
promptly accepted by the company. Under it 
the road was built, and opened to traffic in 1869, 

Under these acts the company is advised, first, 
that the government has no claim whatever on 
the company for the interest on the subsidy bonds 
except by the gradual accumulation of one-half 
the compensation for government transportation, 
and secondly, that it is very doubtful in law 
whether the little word ONLY in the section above 
given does not repeal the clauses in the act of 
1862 which required the company to pay five 
per cent. of their net earnings to the government 
and to pay the subsidy bonds at maturity. 

If this is the law, of course the Union Pacific 
may well declare dividends. ‘The case is now 
before the Supreme Court, and will soon be de- 
cided. If the company is compelled to pay jnter- 
est on the $27,000,000 of subsidy bonds, stock- 
holders will have to wait a while for dividends, 
and the Union Pacific bonanza will collapse like 
its California namesake. If, on the other hand, 
the company's position is sustained by the court, 
the stock will probably rise to 90 or 100, and 
Mr. Jay Goucp will make a trifle of $20,000,000 
on this —_ venture. 


GIANT KETTL. ES. 


It is not always that geological investigations 
have as their object phenomena which are of 
general interest, and with which all are more or 
less familiar. This is certainly the case, how- 
ever, With the study of the ‘‘ giant kettles’’ in 
the neighborhood of Christiania, Norway, which 
has been lately carried on by Professor Kjerulf 
and some of his students. There js hardly any 
running stream in our country of any consider- 
able size which does not give proof of the power 
of water and stones in motion in what are popu- 
larly called ** pot-holes.”’ An eddy in the stream 
where the current is strong sets a few pebbles 
in revolution. These commence a depression, 
into which larger stones fall, and the grinding 
is continued until a cavity has been produced 
perhaps several feet in depth, and almost per- 
fectly round. These are often to be observed 
not only in stream beds, but also in rocks on 
the sea-shore, where the rush of the tide must 
supply the motive force. 

The famous “‘giant kettles’’ of Norway are 
simply ‘** pot-hetes’’ on a larger scale, and pro- 
duced in former times under somewhat differ 
ent conditions than we have at present. The 
superstition of the people represents them as 
having been made by giants. In some places, 
where the form is oblong and irregular, fancy 
has seen in them the foot-prints of these mon- 
sters, while in one place, where the road goes 
directly through a very large kettle, the saying 
is that there St. Olaf turned his horse around. 
On the west coast of Norway another name is 
used, and they are spoken of as giants’ chairs. 

The description of one of these kettles exam- 
ined by Professor Kjerulf will give some idea 
as to their size and general character. At the 
surface it had a diameter of about eight feet, be- 
ing slightly elliptical in form. It widened con- 
siderably in the descent, and then contracted 
again at the bottom. It is interesting to note 
that the walls were distinctly worked out in a 
spiral, which could be traced from top to bot- 
tom. In the case of some other ketties exam- 
ined the spiral was so perfect that the cavity 
could be compared to the impression of a gigan- 
tic snail. 

The total depth of the kettle in question from 
the highest point of the margin was forty-four 
feet, the axis inclining somewhat toward the 
west. It was filled, as is always the case, with 
gravel and broken rock, though toward the bot- 
tom numerous so-called grinding-stones were 
found, some of them 300 pounds in weight, and 
all smoothand elliptical in shape. It was through 
their revolution that the excavation had been 
made. It required three men working for fifty 
days to clear this giant kettle of its contents, 
and the whole amount taken out was estimate d 
at 2450 cubic feet, some of the stones being so 
large that they had to be mined before they 
could be hoisted out. 

The kettles in general present much the same 
features as the one which has been just described, 
though there is a great variation in ratio of width 
to depth, many of them being shallow, larger at 
the top than at the bottom, and very properly 
are called kettles, while others, as the one allud- 
ed to, are deep, and could better be called wells. 
It is to be observed that they are found by no 
means necessarily in present river channels, 
They are most common in the neighborhood of 
the great fiords, though they have been ob- 
served too at a height of 1200 feet above the 
sea. In regard to their origin, the best authori 
ties refer it to the time when the land was cov- 
ered by enormous glaciers, such as exist at the 
present time in the upper part of Greenland 
The melting of the ice on the surfate of elaciers 
gives rise to considerable rivers, and as these 
tind some crevasse in the ice, they descend with 
violence, and it is conceivable that such astream 
striking the bed rock bclow might be the means, 
with the masses of rock they would put in mo- 
tion, of producing tlie enormous cavities which 
are now observed. This theory, as carried out by 
ite supporters, meets with some difficulties, but 
scems to be the best which bas been proposed. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Calendar. 


APRIL. 


—St. Mark, the Evangelist ; Fourth Sun- 
day alter Easter. 


MAY. 


Sunday, @. 


Saturday, 1.—SS. Philip and Jamea, 
Sunday, 2.—Fifth Sunday after Easter. 
Thursday, 6.—Ascetision-day. 

Sunday, 9.—Sunday after Ascension. 
Sunday, 16.—W hit-Sunday. 

Sunday, 23%.—Trinity-Sunday. 

Sunday, .—First Sunday after Trinity. 


Tue reaction in Spain against liberty in relig- 
ion and education goes on step by step. A de- 
cree was issued not long since by the Minister 
of Public Instruction, directing the use of text- 
books prescribed in schools during the reign of 
IsaBELLa. The same minister has addressed a 
circular to the rectors of universities, requiring 
them to take care “that nothing is taught in 
their institutions that may be contrary to the 
Catholic dogmas or sound morals,’’ This decree 
meets with opposition from the educators to 
whom it is addressed, some of whom have open- 
ly protested against it. Two Madrid professors, 
one * them Sefor SaLMERon, formerly Presi- 
dent .° the Spanish ministry, have in conse- 
quence been arrested, and other arrests are ex- 
pected. 


On Wednesday, April 7, the official announce- 
ment was given to Archbishop M‘CLoskKEY of 
his election to the cardinalate. Count MAReE- 
FOSCHI, who was intrusted with this duty, met 
the cardinal elect at his own house, in the pres- 
ence of a number of the clergy of the diocese. 
Monsignor Roncetti, the papal ablegate, and 
Dr. UBaLpo UBALDI, secretary, who are com- 
missioned to confer upon him the ber retta, or cap, 
have also arrived in New York. The ceremony 
of bestowing this emblem of office will take place 
in St. Patrick's Cathedral April 22. 


Messrs. Moopy and Sankey still continue to 
receive attention from the London press. The 
Times, though not estimating their services very 
highly, bespeaks for them a fair hearing. It says: 
‘If they can save the ignorant or the lost, let 
them doso. If they can continue to attract peo- 
le, there is no use in becoming angry at it.”’ 
The Times contrasts the limited effect produced 
by Mr. VakLEY in New York and the much great- 
er excitement attending the labors of Messrs. 
Moopy and SAnKeyY in London. It expresses 
wonder that “* Englishmen, credited on the Con- 
tinent witha very large amountof insular phlegm, 
should to such an extent be unable to take dem- 
onstrations of this kind with the stolidity charac- 
teristic of the Americans with all their revivals. 
The Americans, as a people, are quite unable to 
understand our hero-worship of revivalists, on 
the one hand, or our tremendous anger against 
revivalists and their followers, on the other.” 
A telegram of April 5 speaks of the successes of 
the two American evangelists as increasing. 

A Mohammedan sends to the London Times a 
severe censure of the course adopted by the dep- 
utation of the Evangelical Alliance which re- 
cently visited Constantinople. He charges that 
their persistently urged request to see the Sul- 
tan was a discourtesy, and contrary to the usages 
even of Western nations. He asks that the Mo- 
hammedans may be let alone in the enjoyment 
of their faith, to which they will adhere even to 
death. The Rev. James Davis, the secretary of 
the British branch of the Alliance, replies with 
rreat spirit to “ Mohammedan” in the Times of 
March 27. He states that “the alleged cases of 
religious persecution to which the Evangelical 
Alliance confined itself were brought before its 
Council by Christian gentlemen of high character 
and undoubted veracity personally acquainted 
with the circumstances, and supported by the 
evidence and aid of official representatives of 
the British and American governments. An at- 
tempt,”’ he proceeds to say, “has been made, 
and it is repeated in the letter of your eorre- 
spondent, to excuse them on the ground of pun- 
ishment for desertion. But there was no deser- 
tion in the case of the family taken from their 
home and occupations at Marash. They were 
insulted, beaten, put in chains, thrown into pris- 
on at Aleppo, afterward at Constantinople, and 
finally sent into banishment to Smyrna, where 
they remain in utter want and under surveillance 
of the police. Here there was no conscription, 
nor any charge of crime or misconduct. They 
had exchanged the faith of Monam™en for that 
of Christ, and were instantly laid hold of and 
punished on that account, and that only.” 

It is evident that the two parties td this con- 
troversy attach very different meanings to the 
term ‘‘toleration.”” The missionaries include 
in it protection of converts from Mohammedan- 
ism to Christianity; the Turkish government 
either does not or will not enforce this construc- 
tion. 


The Presbyterian, Methodist, and Baptist pas- 
tors of San Francisco have united in a protest 
against the representation that Mr. Hammonp 
is producing an undue emotional excitement 
among the children of that city. They consider 
his children’s meetings to be in no essential un- 
like those commonly held in the churches of 
our country. The re ligious interest which per 
vades San Francisco is, however, by no means 
confined to children. ‘Adult converts are nu- 
merous. The fucifle reports that more than 1500 
persons have been added to the churches. On 
some days all-day meetings have been held, and 
out-of-door meetings are frequent. 


The members of the French Protestant church- 
es of Montreal recently met at a social reunion 
the numerous converts who have professed the 
Protestant faith under the preaching of Father 
CHINtquy. A notification of abjuration of Ro- 
manism, addressed to Bishop Bowreet, and 
signed by *“*Catholic wives and daughters of 
Montreal,”’ has appeared in the Montreal Witness. 
It is a very plain-spoken document. The bishop 
has given notice that he will excommunicate all 
members of his flock who hear or read Father 
CHINIQUY’'S lectures. 


Trouble between the Church and the state has 
broken oat in Portugal. Upon the decease of 
the Bishop of Braganza an election of a vicar- 


general, as a temporary administrator, became 
necessary. The government directed the can- 
ons to elect a priest who had enjoyed the con- 
tidence of the deceased prelate, and had acted 
oecasionally as his deputy. The canons refused, 
and elected one of theirown number. The Min- 
ister of Justice has therefore instituted proceed- 
ings against the new vicar-general, and has 6us- 
pended the payment of the canons’ salaries, 


Three lay evangelists—Messrs. Morse, Wrvs- 
Low, and ReMInecTon—have been laboring with 
great success in and about St. Johnsbury, Ver- 
mont. Three }jundred persons have professed 
conversion. Mir. FAIRBANKS, the manufacturer 
of scales, is an gctive co-operator in their work. 


The Bishop of Breslau, whose diocese is part- 
ly in Prussia and partly in Austria, is in trouble, 
and is likely to make trouble. The papal en- 
cyclical, which declared the Prussian laws against 
the Church void, was promulgated in his dio- 
cese. His resignation is demanded and is re- 
fused.” Legal proceedings have been begun to 
enforce his deposition; but inasmuch as he is 
in part an Austrian prelate, they may disturb the 
good understanding now existing between Aus- 
tria and Germany. 

The German Jesuits, it is stated, have selected 
Syria as a new field of operations. Twenty 
houses have been purchased for them at Bey- 
rout. 


The buildings of the Vanderb ilt University, 
Nashville, of which our great railway king is 
the founder, are rapidly approaching completion. 
The literary, scientific, and theological depart- 
ments will be opened in October next. 


The clergy of the 200,000 United Catholics of 
Poland. who have latel¥ gone over to the Or- 
thodox Greek Church of Russia, have presented 
a memorandum to the Russian government. in 
which they assign as the reason for their change 
of faith the impossibility of accepting the dogma 
of papal infallibility. 


Mr. VaRrtey finished his labors in New York 
at the close of the week beginning April 11. 
His sermons at the Rink were heard by many 
thousands of persons. From New York he pro- 
ceeds to Boston, where two weeks will be spent. 
He goes thence to England. 


The blows given and taken in the conflict be- 
tween Germany and the Church fall 80 thick and 
fast that it is not easy to make a complete rec- 
ord of them all. The Prussian Diet adjourned 
for the Easter holidays till April 5th. On the 
19th of March it adopted the remaining clauses 
of the bill withdrawing the state subsidies from 
the Catholic bishops. A bill has been brought 
into the Upper House of the Diet for the !neor- 
poration of the Baptists in Prussia. They claim 
12,000 members at the present time. . The Court 
of Appeals at Paderborn has pronounced sen- 
tence of three months’ imprisonment in a for- 
tress against ex-Bishop MARTIN, on account of 
his pastoral letter of Murch 14. A priest named 
Hevrricn, who was expelled from Fulda, but 
returned and celebrated mass, has been arrested 
and putin prisom. Herr Natruvsies, editor of 
the Areuz veitung has been arrested and sen- 
tenced to a tine of 600 marks or a fortnight’s 
imprisonment for an article derogatory to the 
character of the supreme ecclesiastical tribunal. 
At the request of the German government the 
Austrian authorities have arrested Herr 
the editor of the Vaterland, an ultramontane pa- 
per of Munich. He was taken at Salzburg, and 
will be sent to Berlin for trial. The friends of 
Archbishop LepocHOWSKI have presented to 
him, in his prison at Ostrowo, a congratulatory 
address. Eighty eeclesiastics are suid to be im- 
prisoned in Posen alone. After much searching 
the government is reported to have discove red 
the pe spal delegate who has been seerctly admin~ 
istering the Archbishoprie of Posen, and has ar- 
rested him. 


A new Baptist chapel has been recently opened 
in Rome + ts situated in the Piazza San Lo- 
renzo, and has cost £12,000. Quite a number 
of Baptists from England were present at the 
dedication. Addresses were delivered by the 
Rev. Mr. Deputy MAZZARELLA, Signor 
Rossertr, Signor Grasst, and others. There 
are seats in the edifice for 300 persons. 


Dr. Newman has published a reply to Mr. 
GLADSTONE’S last pamphlet, entitled Vaticanisim. 


Two important tributes to the value of Chris- 
tian missions as promoters of civilization have 
recently been paid, one in England and the oth- 
erin America. Sir ARTHUR HAMILTON GORDON, 
the newly appointed Governorof Feejece, has been 
waited upon &y the secretaries of the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society. In presenting an address 
of congratulation the secretaries said that the 
Wesleyan missionaries had reduced a barba- 
rous language to a written form, and produced in 
printed books a good supply of Christian liter- 
ature, eapecially the Holy Scriptures; they had 
secured to an encouraging extent the devout 
observance of the Lord's Day; had established 
1414 schools, in which 46,732 scholars are receiv- 
ing a useful education; they had opened nearly 
1000 places of religious worship, in which 100,250 
hearers listen to the preaching of the Gospel ; 
and they had gathered into Christian fellowship 

24.413 consistent members. In contrasting the 
publie morality of Feejee now with the oe 
cannibalism of 1835, the y felt that they had n 
labored in vain, and that they had re ene e 
grounds for thankfulness to God.”’ In his reply 
Sir ArTucr said: “I am well aware how great 
have been the Jabors of the missionaries of your 
society in the Feejee Islands during the last forty 
years, and that their present changed condition 
must. in good degree, be ascribed to the re sults 
with which those labors have been crowned.”’ 

The other tribute was pa d by Secretary De. 
axo, of our national Department of the In- 
terior In deciding a long disputed claim of 
the Methodist nepeoee Missionary Society to 
a tract of land at the Dalles, Oregon, he e xpress 
es the conviction that the early occupation of 
the Territory by the missionaries of that society 
and the American Board bad secured it to the 
United States. Prior to their occupation the 
sovereignty over Oregon was an undetermined 

uestion between orr vovernment and Great 
ritain. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


TAKING THE SKIPPER ON BOARD SHIP—LEAVING HOME ON HIS LAST VOYAGE. 


My 


their home, loved as the landsman loves his cot The recent investigations set on foot by Mr. | many instances adduced of unseaworthy ships 


— 


THE LAST VOYAGE. 


* So, Billy, let's thank Providence 
That you and I are sailors,’ 
says the well-known song: but that was written 
before the days when rotten hulks were sent out, 
heavily insured, to be lost at sea or convenient 
ly Cast aWay on some sale Coast, where « aupetias 
and crew may easily make their escape to land 
There was a time when the captain of a mer- 
chantman belonged to his ship and his ship to 
fim, and when the same crew of hardy and faith- 
ful men sailed with him year after vear. It was 


tage. In those days the loss of a ship was either 
the result of culpable carelessness or a ** visita 
tion of Providence.” But now, as a general rule, 
there is no such feeling. A captain is trans 
ferred from the command of one ship to anoth- 
er at the caprice of the owners, and frequent) 
never sees his crew until he goes on board on the 
day of sailing. ne result of this practice has 
been a steady and general deterioration in the 
character of common 
lack of discipline teo often evinced in cases of 
grave emergency’ and peril, 


seamen. as shown in the 


in England, revealed frightful 
state of demoralization in the commercial ma- 


rine of that country, from which indeed, our 


as show iti Dr Jew mferestiny book. 


{mong Our Sailors, published by Hakren & 
DRorners, is by BO means It was 
proved that slips are sent tu sen by uns rupu 


lous owners for the express purpose of being cast 


away. ‘This is sometimes done with the know!l- 
cdge amd connivance of the captain, who is m 
structed to luse his ship and cargo with as little 


loss of life as may be possible ; but there were 


dispatched from port where the knowledge of 


their condition was concealed from captain and 


crew. with the expectation thatthe total loss of al! 
would forever bury the secret of the awful crime. 
Sach depravity would be incredible if it were bo 
preven by incontrovertible facts. The hones 
skipper in our engraving may be going on boar 
a ship—a ** coffin ship,” in the expressive sailo 


_phrase—leaving home, wife, and little onés fo 


the last time. his life sacrificed to the cupidity oO 
men who trust in the winds and waves to destro ' 
the evidence of their guilt. 
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COTTON CULTURE. 

Corton is planted in our Southern States in 
the latter part of March and the beginning of 
April, in high beds, five feet apart one way, and 
from eight to twenty-four inches the other, ac- 
cording to the richness of the soil. In abouta 
fortnight after plantitig, rows of delicate leaflets 
appear above the soil, and early4{n June the plants 
begin to bloom, the fields presenting the appear- 
ance of a vast flower garden. Our engraving on 
page 344 represents the covering in of the seed. 
The crows consider this a great delicacy, and 
many expedients are adopted to keep off the dep- 
redators, who would soon undo all the work of 
planting. ‘The most common method is the one 
shown in our engraving—a tin nan suspended 
from a couple of high stakes, which is beaten by 

_means of a stone swinging from acord, Famil- 
iarity with the sound sometimes breeds contempt 
even in the cautious crow, and then he is taught 
to keep his distance with the gun. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tur drama, the concert, the opera, all grow tame in 
the presence of the exciting amusement whose spell 
is resting upon the community. The “ orthographical 
mania” it is designated, and that phrase defines it as 
clearly as if we used a whole Webster's Unabridged in 
our description. This amusement is dangerous to the 
pertormers, and consequently becomes of thrilling in- 
terest to spectators, who heartlesely laugh as one after 
another talls suddenly in the contest and vanishes 
from sight. English orthography, however, has had 
some hard things said of it lately. Rules are a delu- 
sion, the sound of the letters is a false guide. Some 
one has remarked that “an inability to follow the tor- 
tuous and irrational windings of English orthography 
should be in itself presumptive evidence of a logical 
mind.” The faculty to spell seems much a natural 
gift, such as some have for guessing puzzles and co- 
nundrums. Nevertheless spelling-books are highly 
important. 

Not long ago there Was a great “ National Spelling 
Match” (so styled) in Lincoln Hall, Washington. Sec- 
retary Delano presided. ‘There were two contests dur- 
ing the evening, the first open to amateurs, the sec- 
ond between students of the public grammar schools 
and so-called professionals. The standard of authori- 
ty was either Webster or Worcester, and referees were 
appointed to decide all questions raised. The prizes 
were a Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, and a gold 
medal, both with appropriate inacriptions. The “ per- 
formances” were exceedingly amusing—to the sapecta- 
tors; and a detailed account would interest the reader. 
But we have room only to give one or two isolated ex- 
tracts from the published report: 

*** Alchymy’ Was given to Miss Bosworth to spell, 
and ehe did it ‘alchemy.’ ‘Not correct,’ said Boss 
French. ‘Appeal!’ ‘Appeal! cried several of her col- 
leagues; and the referees turned to the volume before 
them. Both ways were correct, and as the announce- 
ment Was miade, the avidience fairly shouted. The ap- 
parently easy word ‘cyst’ was given to Mr. Thomas, 
who spelled itas above Not correct,’ said Mr. Teach- 
er, smiling. Thomas quictly appealed. ‘* Syst” I 
have it,’ said Mr. French; ‘ butwe will let the umpires 
. decide ; you know I spel! accerding to Webster.’ The 
books of fate were consulted, and then Mr. Spoffor1 
announced ‘c-y-8-t' wittrout variation according to both, 
The applause was deafening. After satisfying himeelf 
that he was wrong, the conductor sighed and sam, 
* Well, well, well! how did that Then, turn- 
ing to the audience, he remarked, *‘ I owe an apology; 
I make it.? To Miss Tilley he gave out the word ‘ Bri- 
tannia,’ which the lady spelled O. K. He glanced at 
his list and remarked, ‘Une n too many.’ ‘Oh no, 
Sir,’ said Miss ‘Tilley: ‘1 appeal.’ ‘* Worcester says 
two n’s,’ said Mr. Spofford, who had examined the 
book. *I mean the metal, not the country.’ ‘ Both 
words aré the same,’ quietly returned the intellectual 
librarian: and Mr. French looked aghast, and the audi- 
ence fairly howled with delight, which was increased 
as Senator Windom, the other referee, said, ‘ Webster 
agrees with Worcester,’ ‘ Papillote,’ said the venera- 
ble gentleman, as he turned toward the pretty Mise 
Fuller. * What, Sir, does it mean?’ ‘Why, you ought 
to know; it is paper in which ladies do up their hair.’ 
*I never heard of it before,’ she said. ‘Ah, but you 
must have used it.’ * Not by that name; I don’t think 
it’s a good word,’ was the reply; and taking this for an 
appeal, the referees consulted the dictionary, and an- 
nounced that it was not to be found in Worcester. 
The lady smiled, and the teacher said, ‘Spell ‘* pan- 
nier” then, can you ?’ * Yes, Sir; “‘ p-a double n-i-e-r.”’ 
* Correct,’ and amidst applause ehe took her seat.” 

The conclusion of the second contest, which was of 
intense interest, is thus described, the combatants 
baving been reduced to one on each side: 


“It was now the printer and the school-girl. Hot- 
ter and hotter grew the strife; the sparks flew from 
their steel; both were meritorious aiiaiitende. W heth- 
er his arm grew weary, or whether the sparkling eyes 
of his fair antagonist caused him to relent, will never 
be known. It is certain that his last and desperate 
efiort was less ‘ meritricins’ than his antagonist, and 
he fell, leaving the field to Miss Minnie Bryerton, of 
the Third District Grammar School. Somebody scan- 
dalously said he whispered, as he fell, ‘I die happy!’ 
Be that as it may, he asked and obtained the eeivilege 
of presenting the prize to his fair victor.” 


Last wiyter the weather was unusually mild in Ha- 
vana, which is doabtless one reason why the yellow 
fever has thus early been made a matter of solicitude 
in that city. Severe cold utterly destroys the germs 
of the disease. Already the fever has appeared on 
board Spanish vessels in the Havana port, and strict 
precautions are taken in regard to it. 


The German government has ordered of the firm of 
Krupp a gun of thirty-five centimeters calibre, which, 
when completed, will be the heaviest rifled gun in the 
world. 


Four large vases, curious and beautiful in workman- 
ship, have been recently sent by the Emperor of Japan 
to a Boston firm of business men, and also a game that 
is played only in the imperial palace This game re- 
quires ten persons, but is not fully understood by the 
recipients, But the apparatus for playing it is ele- 
gant : amall boxes, saucers, ivory sticks, trays, and va- 
rious ornamental devices. 


A death recently octurred in Brooklyn under re- 
markable circumstances. A Mr. Walker had been for 
about two years afflicted with a nervous affection of 
the muscles of the face, which had cansed much suf- 
fering, and for the relief of which he had undergone 
several severe Operations. These had proved unavail- 
ing, and he was pursuing a course of treatment pre- 
scribed by physicians just previous to hie death. He 
had been instructed to take certain doses of hemlock, 
and procured the medicine. He was very exact and 
‘methodical in his habits, and took the medicine ac- 
cording to fns‘ructions, aud, as Wats uis custom, dic- 


; any other material whatcy 


tated to his wife his symptoms while under the infiu- 
ence of the drag. But he continued to take doses 
beyond what was ordered by the physicians, and the 
overdose caused his speedy death. He continued, 
however, to dictate his symptoms until he asked his 
wife for water. When she returned to him he was un- 
conscious, and died in a few moments. Mr. Walker 
was run over by a truck in 1871, incurring injuries by 
which the disease was contracted which was indi- 
rectly the cause of his death. 


William, Emperor of Germany, lives in a house of no 
great pretensions, which one would never think of 
calling a palace were it not the dwelling of a monarch. 
Some curious details of his home life have been re- 
cently published. Onentering his study the Emperor 
approaches a window where is saspended an almanac 
for his personal use. Every leaf has at the top a verse 
from the Bible, a proverb, or sentiment extracted from 
some German poet or philosopher; then, underneath 
the date, in large print, are set down the leading events 
of the reign, the publication of certain ordinances, etc. 
The Emperor likes to add remarks in pencil on those 
pages, and often sums up his day In a line or a phrase. 
His Majesty next receives his doctor. The cook then 
appears with two or three different menus, which the 
Emperor William studies with as much care a8 areport 
from Prince Bismarck. Not that the Emperor's re- 
pasts are very exquisite; on the contrary, the dinners 
which he used to give as Prince Royal are of legendary 
fame: “* People ate there beef and potatoes, and guests 
blessed with good appetites never ventured to the 
princely table without having dined well betorehand.” 
The allowance made to the Empress Augusta has al- 
ways been very limited, and her meagre revenue is 
doled out to her every month. It is related of her Ma- 
esaty that being desirous one day to give a memorial, 
of regard to Madame Viardot, she handed to that lady’ 
her own brooch, adding, in a gentle but saddened voice, 
** You see that I have worn it.” 


Twelve or fifteen Vermont lawyers recently got into 
a serious discussion in the court-room in regard to the 
Lord’s Prayer. Each gave a different version of it. 
Finally they referred it to the judge; he shifted the 
responsibility upon the clerk, who got a Bible, looked 
all through the Old Testament, and then gave it up. 
A Sunday-school scholar was then called in, who re- 
peated it correctly. 


Exactly what the two Kings of Siam quarreled about 
bas never been very plain; but they are now reconciled. 
His Second Majesty, who took refuge in the British 
consulate at Bangkok, has returned to his palace with 
proper honors. The differences were arranged by the 
British Governor of the Straits Settlement and a mem- 
ber of the council of the Viceroy of India 


The first part of Guizot’s library, consisting of his- 
tory, biography, and belles-lettres, has been sold, and 
brought nearly 44,000 franca, The second part is 
formed of legal, theological, and technical works. A 
complete set of the Journal des Débats, from its begin- 
ning down to 1873, brought 2000 francs. It is sup- 
posed to be almost the only complete file in existence, 
the numbers from the year 1789 down to 1501 being 
very rare, 


“Handsome is that handsome does,” is a very old 
proverb. It should be applied to a very ugly-looking 
dog owned by # Pennsylvania man. One day in the 
winter every body in this dog’s native town was en- 
gaged in cutting ice from sidewalks and gutters. The 
“chunks,” floating along, threatened to choke up the 
cess-pool openings. The dog, without an order from 
his master or any other person, stationed himself by 
the gutter, and seizing the lumps as they floated along, 
drew them out and deposited them all together in a 
heep, thus keeping the passage clear. Such a dog 
ought to be esteemed. 


A Minnesota attorney having received from one of 
the Northern States an acconnt to recover, thus re- 
plied to his client: “‘So it is money you want? Mon- 
ey! Ihave a faint recollection of having seen it when 
I was a small boy. 1 believe it was given me by my 
uncle on Christmas-day. But it bas been so long since 
I have seen any that I quite forget it. Why, Sir, we 
live without money. You're behind the times, It is 
a relic of barbarism—of ages past. A few small pieces 
can be seen in our Historical Society's collection, where 
they are exhibited as curiosities.” 


BRONZES. 

Wuen we reflect that a hundred years have not yet 
elapsed since Northern and Western Europe began to 
know the true value of medieval art, and of the mar- 
velous remains of antique sculpture, we do not know 
that we have any particular reason to wonder at the 
comparatively recent growth on this side of the At- 
lantic of tastes which even now are substantially con- 
fined to the’very highest order of the people in all 
the countries of Europe except Germany, France, and 
England. We are not quite sure, indeed, that we ought 
to except England. For although there is a much 
larger middle class ef educated, refined, and well-to-do 
people in England than in any other country, and per- 
haps evenhan in any other country of the world, the 
lower orders of English society are as profoundly in- 
different to art in those manifestations of art to which 
we have atluded as the lower orders of Turkey or the 
negroes ofthe South. And it is notorious throughout 
the Continent of Europe that there are no such pros- 
perous “ Philistines” in the world as the prosperous 
Philistines who “ scatter their Hs on the floor.” 

During the last twenty years a greater improvement 
has taken place, it is true, in the monuments and in 
the public galleries of England than in those of the 
United States. But, unless we must except one or two 
very amazing specimens of the caster’s art which are 
to be seen in certain of our pablic grounds, New York 
has fewer positively bad statues set up to be worshiped 
of her citizens than London. Still it is of so much im- 
portance that the public taste should be educated up 
to the point of instinctively rejecting and suppressing 
whatever is absolutely bad and detestable in art, that 
the serious development which Messrs. Starr & Mar- 
evs, of John Street, are giving to the introduction here 
of really artistic bronzes is a matter of public interest 
and satisfaction. It is only by familiarity with fine 
works of sculpture that the mind can be bred into a 
genuine sympathy with and liking for that sublimest 
form of art; and it is the special merit of bronze that 
it preserves even on a reduced scale the individual | 
quality and tone of fine works of sculpture better than 
ror.—[Com.] 


BLEEDING FROM LUNGS, CATARRH, 
BRONCHITIS, CONSUMPTION, A 
WONDERFUL CURE, 

Rocurster, N. Y., Jan. 13th, 1874. 
R.V. Pierce, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. : 

Dear Sir—I1 had suffered from Catarrh in an 
aggravated form for about twelve years and for 
several years from Bronchial trouble. ‘lied 
many doctors and things with no lasting benetit. 
In May, 1872, becoming nearly worn out with 
excessive editorial labors on*a paper in New 
York City, I was attacked with Bronchitis in a 
severe fourm, suffering almost a total loss of voice. 
I returned home here, but had been home only 
two weeks when I was completely prostrated 
with Hemorrhage from theeLungs, having four 
severe bleeding spells within two weeks, and first 
three inside of nine days. _ In the September fol- 
lowing, I improved sufficiently to be able to be 
about, though in a very feeble state. My Bron- 
chial trouble remained and the Catarrh was ten- 
fold worse than before. 
seemed fruitless. I seemed to be losing ground 
daily. I continued in this feeble state, raising 
blood almost daily until about the first of March, 
1873, when I became so bad as to be entirely 
confined to the house. A friend suggested your 
remedies. But I was extremely skeptical that 
they would do me good, as I had lost all heart 
in remedies, and began to look upon medicine 
and doctors with disgust. However, I obtained 
one of your circulars, and read it carefully, from 
which I came to the conclusion that you under- 
stood your business, at least. I finally obtained 
a quantity of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy, your 
Golden Medical Discovery and Pellets, and com- 
menced their vigorous use according to direc- 
tions. To my surprise, I soon began to im- 
prove. The Discovery and Pbllets, in a short 
time, brought out a severe eruption, which con- 
tinued for several weeks. I felt much better, 
appetite taproved, and I gained in strength 
and flesh. In three months_every vestige of the 
Catarrh was gone, the Bronchitis had nearly dis- 
appeared, had no cough whatever, and [ had 
entirely ceased to raise blood; and, contrary to 
the expectation of some of my friends, the cure 
has remained permanent. I have had no more 
Hemorrhages from the Lungs, and am entirely 


Every effort for relief. 


free from Catarrh, from which I had suffered so~ 


much and so long. The debt of gratitude I owe 
for the blessing I have received at your hands, 
knows no bounds. I am thoroughly satisfied, 
from my experience, that your medicines will 
master the worst forms of that odious disease 
Catarrh, as well as Throat and Lung Diseases. 
I have recommended them to very many and 
shall ever speak in their praise. 
Gratefully yours, Wa. H. Spencer. 

Com. } P. O. Box 507, Rochester, N. Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


STEINWAY 
brand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


Every Piano Warranted for 5 Years, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGTES 
Wirn Petce-List, Mattep Free on APppLioaTION. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


Nos. 107, 109, & 111 East 14th Street, New York. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 
FRECKLES, 

anp TAN, ask your Druggist 

for Perry’s Moth and Freckle 

Lotion. It is reliable. 

For PIMPLES ON THE 
FACE, 
Blackheads, or Fleshworma, 
use Perry’s Improved Come- 
done and Pimple Remedy— 
om the Great Skin Medicine, or 

consult Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 
Bond Street, New York. 
or “Signs 


A NEW PHYSIOGNOMY, 


acter” as seen in Human Temperament, and in the 
Features; with 1000 illustrations. Price, Muslin, $5 00; 
Calf, $8 00; Turkey, fnll gilt, $10 00. Sent, first post, 
by Ss. R. WELLS, 31 Broadway, New York. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 


Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are pretty mantel orpaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and “ne | never 
make mistakes. Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely packed, upon receipt 
of $2 00 (Two), by 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 

Proprietor & Manufacturer, 

229 Washington St., Boston. 
Special price to dealera, 


HOFFMAN HOUSE 


RESTAURANT, 


MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
Said by all travelers to be the Best Hotel in the World. 
C H. READ. 


220 & 222 WEST'23° ST.M-Y. 


\ OTH PREVENTIVE.—Fur Boxes, 10x8x9¥X, lined 
ivi with a sure preventive from Moth; same as used by 
leading practical furriers for years past ; same box can 
be used.a lifetime. Made of Black Walnut for $2 00, or of 
Pine for $1 25. Sent on receipt of price. VAN HORNE 
& SON, Practical Furriers, Schenectady, N. Y. 


— 


SILVER 


MINING! 


To those who desire to participate in the legitimate 
and munificent profits of Silver Mining, a genuine and 


| excellent opportunity i# now presented by the 


GLOBE SILVER MINING COMPANY, 
ot New York, a sterling business enterprise, controlled 
by business men of experience and integrity—workers 
and not speculators. 

THE GLOBE COMPANY own a valuable and ex- 
tensive Silver Mining property, aggregating 5000 feet 
well developed, and located at Monitor, Alpine County, 
the principal silver mining district of California, di- 
rectly south of and in close proximity to the celebrated 
Comstock Silver Mines of Nevada, which wil! produce 
this present year about Fifty Millidns of Dollars in 
Bullion—a notedly rich silver mining region. 

To raise the balance of capital necessary to complete 
the operations of the Company, establish it on a divi- 
dend-paying basis, and make it what it can be made— 
one of the most profitable silver mining enterprises on 
the American Continent—a limited amount of stock is 
oftered for subscription at 

$10 PER SHARE. 

Of the ability of the Company to return TWO TO 
THREE PER CENT. IN COIN PER PION TH on an 
investment there can be no reasonable doubt, while 
the stock itself is bound to largely increase ip value. 

For full particulars and information concerning the 
enterprise, call on or address the President of the Com- 
pany, FRANK S. WINCHESTER, 

36 & 38 John Street, New Vork. 
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Harésontad Bars. 


BOATIAU 


— 


— 


Pech WS, ny dey. 

Send for 


Ask your A N Ty \ | | 
dealer for > i e circular. 
ye Cavendish, made from finest stock, particularly 
for Meerschaum and Cigarctte smoking—pors not 
BITE Tu£ TONGCE. Unlike any other Tobacco. War- 
ranted pure and innoxions. Highest award, Vienna, 
1873. Liberal sample sent on receipt of money. 
WM. & KIMBALL & CO., Manufacturers, 
Peerless Tobacco Works, Rochester, N. Y. 
Agencies: Jas. H. Paae, 31 & 33 Broad St., Boston. 
Betvin, Day, & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


SUPPLY FOR 100 YEARS 


MAGIC INKSTAND 


Without refilling. Size 2x3 inchea, 
Fluid, $2 00. Copying, $2 50. 
The fluid is inallcolors. Sent by 
a mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
R. C. ROOT, ANTHONY, & CO., 

—= 62 Liberty St., New York. 
SP Send for Circular. 


Spooner’s Prize Flower Seeds, 


SPOONER'S BOSTON MARKET 
FEDS. | VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


SEEDS. to applicant. 


W. H. SPOONER, Boston, Mass. 
Tue Deviw's 


anD CigarR Hotper 


Kaldenberg's 
Meerschaums. 


The largest variety of PIPES, CIGAR-HOLDERS, 
AMBER JEWELRY, BEADS, &c., 4 &6 JOHN ST., 
New York. J-cent stamp for Price-lists, &c. 


CRUMB’S IMPROVED HARD RUBBER 
POCKET INHALER! 


For,all Catarrhal and Throat affections. 


The Ozonized Inbalant saturating the 
packing A, reacts on the generator B, 
evolving remedial vapors, which, inhal- 
ed by nozzles CC or Mouth-Piece D, 
eradicate all disease and inflammation 
from the membranes of Head and 
Throat, certainly curing Catarrh, Head- 
ache, Bronchitis, Clergymen'’s Sore 
Throat, Loss of Voice, Asthmatical Af- 
fections and Fou! Breath. Easily man- 
aged: Sold by drugvista or maiied vou 
with Inhalant for 3 months on receip. 
of $2.00. WM. R. CRUMB, M.D., - 
(Patented 1873.) 273 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


comet, (FINE SHOES 
Durability. ! For GENTS. 


Price-Lisé ana instruction for self-measurement 
sent on re, *vt of P. O. address. 


W. F. BARTLETT, 


33 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 


9 
RANK’S GRAVE GUARDS. 
Designed for the purpose of preserving the symme- 
try of burial mounds, and holding the usual Head and 
Foot Stones more securely and permanently in posi- 
tion, Llustrated Catalogues furnished on application, 
AMOS RANK & CO., Salem, Ohio. 
RINTERS? Cabinet, Type, Press, and Boxwood 
Depot; Cabinets; Parveen Lerrers. 
Waits, & Co., cor. Fulton & Dutch sts, N.Y, 
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24, 1875. 


The SHAUGHRAUN 
And ** TATTERS.” 
Modeled from 
Mr. DION BOUCICAULT. 


PRIC 


Bncises 10 cents for 
Iliustrated Catalogue and 
Prints of Lawn Subjects to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
212 FIFTH AVENLE, 
New York. 


E ME 
a 
ad 


American Educational Cyclopedia, 
A Reference Book for all Matters of Education in 
the United States and in the World. 
no is valuable for Teachers, School Officers, Clergy- 

n Lawyers, Editors, Politicians, and Parents with 
chi ia nto educate. It is endorsed by the highest au- 
thorities in the land, among which are 47 out of the 48 
State and Territorial Superintendents. It contains 300 
pp., bound in cloth, $2 00; in manilla covers, $1 50. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Publishers, 
14 Bond Street, New York. 


‘THE NEW RIFLE AIR PISTOL. 


Fach 
Rifle 
is put up in a neat box, 
4 with 6 Darts, 6 Targets, 
and 100 Slugs, together with Ramrod, 
Shoulder-Rest, and a combined Claw and 
Wrench, Price, complete, $5 00; Nickel- 
Plated. extra Darts, per dozen, 
S1 OO. will sen d by Express, C.O.D.. or 
by mai Yeo amg on receipt of price, 
with 35 cents to cover postayve 

Address all orders to 

WARD SNYDER, 
Si Fulton Street, New York, 

Send 10c. for my new 130-page Catalogue, containing 
over 200 colored and engraved Illustrations of Sporting 
Goods and Novelties. 


LOVEJOY'S STYLE GLASS CUTTER AND Pu TTY 


Will cut lass better than md. Achildcanuseit. Itis 
worth mor niy usedonce. Sentto your address 
in a ne at box, prepaid, ipt of 50 cents and stamp, ly 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY WASHING rON ST pend 
Beware of worthless im us. Liberal discount tu dealers. 


Fine ever-blooming and other 

roses sent safely by mail, post- 

Pa aid very where, and the ir sufe 
rival gu iranteed. 


ROSES 


$1 OO: 14 for $2 00, A endi PREMII ROSE 
with each packag when TEN CENTS ie added. <A 
large collection of BEDDING PLANTS, SHRUB- 
BERY, &c. Catalognes free to all, Address 


JOSEPH T. PHILLIPS, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


Something new. 
&c., &e. Holes r wir 
screen all size substances. 


For coal, ashes, pota toes, corn, &c., 
* in Malleahble Iron Frame, to 
A.SEE & SON, 

1358 Broadway, N.Y. 


A SAM OF Ga 


SON’ S ori vinal ed meth od, ‘ pe n and « 
netes, on 5 lines book, pag res, from 
any child can play at sight, Tie. Will be mailed, pre- 


paid, on receipt of price. JOHN F. PERRY & CO., 


Publishers, 314 Washington Street, Boston. 
FILLD, Opera, Marine, , Pour- 
and veneral ont-door day and 
night Double Perspective Glasses, of ex- 

é traordinary power and wide field of ob- 

rvation ve-giasses nnd Spectacles to strengthen 


and improve the ely cht, without the distressing effect of 
frequent changes. Catalogue sent by inclosing stamp. 
SEMMONS, Oculist’s Optician, 657 Broadway, N.Y. 


A SURE REMEDY 


For Asthma or Hay Fever, giving immedi- 
ate relief. Se Try it. 
enough to test ifs merits, sent free on applic ation to 
HOLGHTON & KANSOM, 

17 Maiden Lane, New York. 


REVOLVERS, 


24 Dove Street, Albar 


SHOT-GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS 


Of any and every kind. Send stamp fo 
Catalogue. Address Great West sere 
aud Kevolver Works, Pittsburgh. Pa. 


\ case of either Diabetes, Gravel, In- 

flamrmation of Kidneys and Bladder, or Brick 
Dust Deposit, that * Constitution Water” will pot 
cure. Dose 40 drops. For sale by all druggists. 


Mine. Demorest’s Retiable Patterns. 


17 lith St.,N.¥. 
Send for Spring and Somme r catalogue 


Portfolio of 
large [lustrations, 10c. 


: What to Wear, 15c. , post free 

700 SUPERB VARIETIES OF 
Greenhouse Plants. 
R Mailing Plants a Spe cialty. 
Illustrated Catalogue Free. 

E.Y.TEAS & CO, Richmond, ind. 


K EEP your Bird in Heaith and Song by 
\ using SINGER'S PATENT GRAVEL PAPER. 


r sale by all druvqgists and bird and cave dealers. 


phew Gravel Paper Co., 582 Hudson St., N.Y. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar 


of either will be ae? t for one year. POSTAGE 

Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on recerpt « f Four Dollare ty the Publishers 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any Lwe » for 37 00: 
Postage free. 
An Extra Copy 


\ "ANTED. 


Une 
P AID, to an 


of either the Macazinr, or 
Bazan will he supplied gratia for every af Five 
afr #4 OO each, in one reniflance; or, Sta 
pies Sor 220 t wlhoul etua Cup i. alae Sree. 


Hanrrn’s Bazan. 
Hia “ers Weekly Inside Paces, $2 mw per 
tside $4 00 per Line—each 


Line; 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 60 per L ne; Cuts and Display, 
$) 25 ne Pach 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


Trial packayes, containing | 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


&c., prepared ready for use. 


This Company is now pre] an) 
them to the public fore tim 
that is known. Prices, #15, $20, and $25: 
from #2 to $1 ponem. Sent by Express, to 
elry of the same Address “ ARTIFICELF 


ASBESTOS MATERIALS. 


ROOFING, SHEATHING, BOILER FELTING, PAINTS (a!! colom), CEMENTS, 

Send for Pamphlets, Price-Lists, &c. 
sew CAUTION.—The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing or using any materials for the above 

or similar purposes, purporting to contaim ASL ESTOS, unless they bear our name and dates of patents, 

iM. w JOHNS, Patentee and Sole Manutfac 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


“ ARTIFICHLE” 


rders tor these Elegant Watches, and can safely recommend 


DEGRAFEF 


Of any house in the United States, which they offer 


FURNITURE, 


ect n 
W 


TAYLOR, 
87 & 89 Bowery, 65 ChrysticMind 130 & 132 Hester St., New York, 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


347 


Liberal inducements to dealera. 


1858, 


GOLD WATCH CoO. 


the best subse ite AND THE BEST IMITATION of Gold 

Hunting Cases, Gents’, Ladies’ and Boys’ sizes. Chains 
A full guarantee with each watch Jew- 
CO., 335 Broadway, New Box 3694 


Parlor, Dining, and Bedroom 


Mattresses, Spring-Beds, 


to Retail at Wholesale prices. 


THE OLDEST and THE BEST 
IN THE WORLD. 


(00 YEARS AGO 


WALTER BAKER & CO. began the manufacture of 
their celebrated 


CHOCOLATE,COCOA, 
AND BROMA. 


Its standard of excellence and purity has won for it 
a world-wide reputation, and their various prepara- 
tions have received the HIGHEST MEDALS 
at the Paris and Vienna Expositions, «i! 
at all the Principal Exhibitions of the World, over all 

compe titore, 

They now make the FINEST VANILLA Choc 
olate and the German Sweet (Chocolate, Their 


Breakfast Cocoa 


is the great desideratum of Dyspeptics and those | 


afflicted with weak nerves, 


Racahout des Arabes 


is an excellent food for invalids, and unrivaled in 
delicacy. All the above are for sale by Grocers and 
Spice Dealers throughout the country. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 
_ DORCHESTER, MASS. 


KENTUCKY 
SINGLE NUMBER DISTRIBUTION! 
For the Benefit of the University of Paducah, 
TO BE DRAWN AT COVINGTON, KENTUCKY, 
On SATURDAY, APRIL 24,CERTAIN, 
OR MONEY REFUNDED. 


‘Gifts Paid in Full at (fice. 


SCHEME. 

5,000 
4.000 

50 Gifts of... 500 
50 Gifts of ... 250 
100 

APPROXIMATION 

£2,000 

4 G&itts of... 1,625 

4 Gitts 1,000 
Total, 6118 Gifts, to. ..8300,000 


WHOLE TICKETS, $10; HALVES, 853 QUAKR- 
TERS, $82 50. 

Remember that every Gift is drawn and payable in 
full without deduction. Persons wishing to purchase 
tickets should send money in a Kegistered Letter, 
Poet-Office Order, or by Express. 

The official drawings wil) be published in the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, New York Herald, New York Sun, 
and New York News. 

At the solicitation of many of our patrons, we have 
examined carefully the PADL CAH CHARTER tor the 
benefit of the University of Paducah, and, finding it 
authorized by the Legislature of Kentucky and fair and 
liberal in ite character, have accepted an Agency under 
it, and now offer the tickets for sale at this office. A 
member of our firm will be pfesent and super ‘intend 
the drawing, which will be in°puBlic and free to all. 
Public Library of Kentucky Titkets drawing Gifts re- 
ceived in exchange for tickets. Address all orders for 
tickets and information to 

THOS. H. HAYS & CO.,, 
6090 Broadway, New York City. 


[BUY J. &P. COATS’ BLACK 
THREAD for your MACHINE. 


BUY YOUR WINDOW-SHADES 
of the Manufacturers. 
§@” Store Shades made and Lettered to order. 
JAY WEMPLE & CO., 
_ 446 Pearl Street, New York. 


"Maintained Superiority.’’ 
Award An Inst 1574. Marke’ Pat 
L, ntinuons First Pren 


fr Pam phiets givir full inf 
t fre A. Marks, 575 Bway NY att 
A CURE GU ARANTEED. 
IN STATE your case, and send, with 25 
SKIN | cents, to De. VAN DYKE, 
DISEASES. 1321 Green Street, Philade Iphia. 


A FIRST-CLASS SALESMAN, 


desiring to earn $2000 or $3900 a year, can have.a 


chance on the famovs BIDA DESIGNS, Apply 
| to J. B. FORD & CO., New York, Boston, Chicago, 


» 


Di DE JONGH'S 


RDER POL Der pers) 


(op) IVER) 


Prescribed with Extraordinary Success in 
Consumption and Wasting Diseases. 
Proved, by 25 years’ medical experience, to be 


Immeasurably Superior to every 
other kind. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
SIR HENRY MARSH, Bart., M_D., 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 


frequently prescribed Dr. DE JONGH'S 
I consider it to bea very 
ind a therapeutic 


have 
Lighf-Brown Cod-Liver OiL 
pure On, ly to create disyuat, 
real value.” 


Like 


agent ol g 


SIR G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M_D., 
Physic tan to the Westminster Hosprtad. 

“The experience of many years has abundantly 
proved the truth of every word said in favor of Dr. DE 
JONGIUS Light-Brown Ced-Liver Oil by many of our 
first Physicians and Chemists, thus stamping him a a 
hizh authority and an able Chemist whose investiza- 
tiuns.hauve remained unquestioned.” 


DR. LETHEBY, 
Medical Officer of Health to the City of London. 
‘In all cases I have found Dr. DE JONGH’S Cod- 
Liver O1l possessing the same set of properties, among 
wien the presence of cholaic compounds, and of 
lodine 1 a state Of oF rganic combination, are the moet 
re markable. 


DR. PROSSER JAMES, 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital. 


“Dr. DE JONGH’S Light-Brown Cod-Liver Of! con- 
tains the whole of the active ingredients of the remedy, 
and is easily digested. Hence its value, not only in Dis- 
eases of the Throat and Lang ys, but in a great number 
ot cases to which the Profession i extending its use.” 


DR. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL 
is suld onty in capsuied Imperentan Half-Pints, $1 00, 
by the principal druggists in the Unrrep Srarss. 
SOLE £ONSIGNEES, 


Ansar, Harford, & Co., 77 Strand, London. 


A YEAR, AGENTS WANTED. 
Owing to the wonderful success 
of our great 50 Book Com)bina- 


tion, we hs ave been induced to enlarge it, and now offer 
agrand Combination Prospec tus representing 


150 Distinct BOO 


wanted every where. It ix the bigyvest thing ever tried. 
Sules made from this when all other booke fail. Also 
Avents wanted on our Magniticent Famlly Bibles. 
Superior to all others, Full particulars free. Address 
JOHN E, POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


A new bo of 256 paves, show- 
SLOCCESS, 


to make $5 to $20 daily, even 

without capital or former expe- 
rience. Worth ite weight in gold. Mailed, together 
with a $1 sample, for only 10 cents, nal THE UNION 
PUBLISHING CO., Newark, N. J. 
TYPE Type put up expressly for Amateur 

4e Printers by the New England Type 

Foundry, 105 Washington Street, Beston, Masa. Send 
stamp for specimen book. 


Tc METALLIC BUTTER PACKAGE CO.—The 
most economical package ever offered to the trade. 
Circulars sent free and all information given upon ap- 
cation to L. A. RILEY, Sec’y, 150 Chambers 


RT OF Cc ANV ASSING; OR, AGENTS’ AID.” 

T his work enables any one to make a living. 
By mail, Book Concern, 7 Warren Street, 
New York. ‘CP Send Stamp for Circular. 


RIDGE-COCHIN. for batching, 
GCOS, per dozen. CHAS. S. TAYLOR, 
Stock Farm, Burlington, N. J. 
Tearly, can be made with our 60 Elegant 
S4,0002 


amples, sent for 2 cents. Circulars free, 
ard Eng. Co., 553 Temple Place, Boston, Mase. 


Bost: mm 


A TH .—Agente wan’ ed every 

where. Kuxiness honorable and first- 

clase ‘articulare sent free Address 
J. wonr H & St. Louie, Mo, 


The only Standard Sewing-machine reatty 


SILENT and LIGHT RUNNING. 


MAKES A SECURE SEAM -—the 


best, if properly sewn. 


IS SAFE FOR WOMEN-— ven if 


delicate. Physicians recommend it. 


IS EASIEST TO LEARN—and, 


for families and many manufacturers, 
HAS NO RIVAL! 


MAIN OFFICE: 688 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Branches in all leading cities. 


CAUTION !—Beware or 
Deaters who japan old and worn-out 
MACHINES, and palm them off as new. 
Also, buy none but genuine NEEDLES. 

. Each and every Needle made by us is 
stamped on the shank, “ Pat. March, 
1861.” All others are worthiesa, 


GooD AGENTS w ANTED. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
OF NEW BOOKS. 


MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDANISM: Let- 
tures Delivered at the Reval Institution of Great 
Britain tn Febroary and March, 1874. By R. Bos- 
worta M.A., Assistant Master in Harrow 
School late Fellow of Trinity Collece, Oxford, 
With ag Appendix containing Emanuel Deut ch's 
Article on 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


IT, 

KINGLAKE’'S OF CRIMEA. The 
Invasion of the Crimea: its Orig and aw Account 
of its Progress down to the Deat h ‘of Lord Raglan. 
By Avexanper Wraertam Vol. 
Battle of hitkerman. With Maps and Plans, 12ma, 
Cloth, $2 00. 


ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1874 Prepared by Prof. Seenoern PF. 
Barry, Assistant-Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. With the Co-operation of some of the most 
Emineat Men of Science in the United States. Large 
lume, pearly 960 pages, Cloth, $2 00, (Uniform in 
etvle and price with the volumes for 1871, IST2, and 
1s73.) The Four Volumes sent by mail, postage pre- 
paul, on receipt of Seven Dollars, 
IV. 
SONGS OF OUR YOUTH. 
** Johm Halifax, Gentleman.” 
4tu, Cloth, Lluminated, 


By the Anthor of 
Set t Music. Square 


DR. LIVINGSTONE’'S Las? JOURNALS. 
Last Journals of David Livingstone, in Central Af 
rica, from 1565 to his Death. Continged by a Nar- 
rative of hix Last Moments and Safferings, obtained 

from his Faithful Servants Choma and Sasi. By 
Honack Warren, F.R.G.S., Rector of Twywéll, 
Northampton. With Maps an hs Lilustrations, Svo, 
Cloth, #5 00, 

Harere & Breorurns also publish Dr. Liring- 
stine's South Africa, 5Vo, | loth, $4 50, and Dr. 
Livinaatone’sa Ze and ifa Tributaries, 
Cloth, 00. Lo theese three volumes the entire 
authentic history of Dr. Livingstone’s 
Travels and Researches in Africa is given. 

VIL. 

SIR SAMUEL BAKER'S ISMAILIA.  Iemailia: A 
Narrative of the Expedition to Central Africa for 
the Suppression of the Slave Trade. Organized by 
Inman, Khedive of Egypt. By Sir Saucer W. 
Baxwer, Pena, M.A., F. R. RGSS. With Mapes, 
Portraite, and upward of Fit y tull- page Ilus- 
trutions by Zweoxer and Dunanp. Svo, Cloth, $5 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & New York. 


where otherwise specified : 
Mr. Vaughan's Heir. By Frank Ler Benenicr. $1 0. 


Safely Married. By the Aathor of “ Caste,” “Colonel 
Dacre," &c. cents, 


The Law and the Lady. By Wrexre C tunes. 


trated. 7T5ceutsa. IZmo, Cloth, $1 

The Story of Valentine and his Brother. By Mra. 
cents. 

Love's Victory. By B. L. Farsrow. 25 centa. 


The Blossoming of an Aloe. By Mra. Horry. cents. 

Hope Meredith. By Exitza Tanorn, Anthor of “St, 
Olaves," The Biue Ribbon,” &c. SW cents. 

The Maid of Killeena, &c. 


By Wu. Brack. cents. 


A Strange World. ._By Miss Brappon. 15 cents, 


Old Myddelton’s Money. By Mary C. Hay. 80 cents. 


ew Harrer & Broruenes will.send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt af the price. 


Ten Conta. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, N. Y. 


O35 () A MONTH. — Agente wanted. Ten 
hest articles in the world. Sample 


tree, Add: reas Bie INSON, Detroit. Mik in 


SAMPLE to Agents. Ladies’ Combina- 

tion Needle-Book, with Chromos. Send 

stamp. F. P. GL UCK, New Bedford, Mase. 

PR. CT | Basiness honorable. Send 2c. forsample. 
Hale, Kilbarn & Co., 48 & 50 N. 6th St., Phila. 


IG PAY! to sel] our Rubber Hane! Stampa Ad- 
dress Tavior, Harper, & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Costs NOTHING t& ptr it. Particulars 


A WEEK to Male ont Fe ve in th 
cality. 
P,. O. VICKERY & CO., Angusta, Me. 


FREE. 


a week and expenses to all. Articles 
Qf) ne staple as flour. Samples free. ©, 
_ Lixinoton & Buo., N. Y. or Chicago. 


Fr A DIES can make $ a day in their own 
4 town. Address ELLIS M'F’G CO., Waltham, Masa. 


10) ADA Employment for al |. 
ties. Gao. Feiton & Co., Nassau N. 


Send ¢ atak ue, 


| S102 $255" day, Send fe Sows, Boston, 


The 


The following Novela are in Paper, Svo, except 


ow Hanven's Catatoeus mailed free on receipt of 


city or 


Patent Nevel- 
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DEMOCRATIC COMPANIONS (?) IN ARMS. 


to “* Swattow-Taiw.” ‘Oh, yes, it’s all very well now, after F have done 


all the dirty work for our—I mean your —election, and now you will not let me share the 


plunder,” 


GRAND EXHIBITION 


of Seasonable 


CARRIAGES 


IN ALL THE FASHIONABLE STYLES. 


WAGONS, 


ALL WEIGHTS, IN GREAT VARIETY, 
SUPERBLY FINISHED. 


No. 25 UNION SQUARE. 


HIGHEST SYANDARD 


| 
| 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY PROMPTLY ANSWERED 


CHESTNUT ST: 


| ESTABLISHED 


+ 
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GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


95,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
Send for Price-Lists. 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


We announce that (until further notice) we will sell 
to applicants in any city or town where we have no 
agent on the same terms and at the same discounts as 
to large dealers who purchase from $30,000 to $50,000 
value annually. 

The fact of ours being the oldest and largest manu- 
factory in the United States, with 55,000 instruments 
now in use, is a sufficient guarantee of our responsi- 
bility and the merits of our instruments. 

GEO, A. PRINCE & CO. 


TWINES AND NETTING, 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


Send for Price-List. Baltimore, Md. 


"Lowest Priced and BEST. 


Excelsio, Do Your Own Printing 
Port ble = Press for cords, labels, envelopes, etc. 
Large sos for larger work. 

BusinessMen dotheir printing and 
advertising, save money and increase 
trade. Amateur Printing,delight 
ful pastime @r spare hours. BOYS 
Printi : have great fin and make money fast 
Pp. inting at printing. Send twostamps for full 
catalogne presses type etc tothe Mfrs 

Te sses KELSEY co. Meriden, Conn. 


_ 


AWRENCE BROTHERS & CO., 
. BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


WARREN WARD 


Corner Spring and Crosby Streets, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL MANUFACTURERS OF 
Hurniture, Decorations, We. 


a: 


org — 
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‘an 


Have You 


ANOTHER MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE. 


Ever Seen 


The Illustrated Catalogue of the EXCELSIOR PORTABLE PRINTING-PRESSES ? 


kve ry man his own Printer. 


Our new $3 00 Press now ready. 


A few dollars buys a press and 


type, which will print your cards, labels, envelopes, bills, &c., at a tenth cost of printers’ prices. 


Save money and increase your business by live advertising. 


W. KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


presses, type, &c., to the manufacturers, 


Send two stamps for full catalogue of 


WALTHAM 


O BUY one try the following plan: WRITE 
A SHORT LETTER (on a postal card 
will answer) as follows: 
Howard & Co,, 222 Fifth Avenue, New York: 

Send me your new Price-List of Waltham Watches, 
as advertised in “ Harper's Weekly." 

(Sign name and addréss in full.) 

By return mail you will receive the Price-List free and 
postpaid. It is a book of 16 pages, and in it are de- 
scribed ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY- 
FOUR VARIETIES of Waltham Watches, 
from which you can not fail to make a selection. 
Send us the order according to the directions in the 
Price- List, and WE WILL SEND THE 
WATCH by express, with the bill to collect on 
delivery. On every bill are instructions to the Express 
Agent to allow the purchaser to OPEN THE 
PACKAGE AND EXAMINE the watch be- 
fore paying. If it is not in every way satisfactory you 
need not take it, but let it COMLE BACK AT 
OUR EXPENSE? even alter you have taken 
and paid for it, if it does not prove satisfactory, you 
can exchange it, or we will REFUND THE 
MONEY at any time within a year. 

Do not let distance from New York deter you from 
writing, as the farther you are THE MORE AD- 
VANTAGE IT IS FOR VOU to buy of us. 

We have sold some sixteen thousand Waltham 
Watches on this plan during the last six years, and 
fully one-half went WEST OF THE MISSIS- 
SEIPPI and to the Pacific States and Territories. 


At all events, if you feel the least interest in the mat- | 


ter, write for the Price-List. IT WILL ONLY 
COST VOU ONE CENT fora postal card. 

Be sure and mention that advertisement was seen 
in Harper's Weekly. 


HOWARD & CO., 


222 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
ce Every Watch warranted by special certificate. 


Stereopticons of all sizes and prices, for a enter- 
tainm ‘nts and public exhibitions. &? Pays well on 
small investments. Catalogues free. 


M‘ALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


An Old and Well-Tried Kemedy.—M«. 
WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP for children 
teething has stood the test of thirty years. Millions 


| child from pain, softens the gums, regulates the bow- 
| els, gives an infant troubled with colic pains quiet 
| sleep, and its parents unbroken rest. 


In Actual Use: 


MORE THAN 


05,000 


ESTEY ORGANS! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J. ESTEY & CO, 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


<i] is GUARANTEED to be the 
‘| best article known for 
i Cleaning and Polishing 
GOLD, SILVER, WARE, 
'&c. Try it. Sold by 
drugvists, house-furnish- 
ing stores, and jewelers, 
TON, & CO., 
or S| No. 9 Gold St., N. ¥. 


SMOKE VANITY PAIR 


Inventors wanting Patents, 

write E. RENAUD & CO., 

P.O. Box 657, Wasuinetor, 
Cc. Circular free. 


ESTABLISHED 


1850 


ca WE MANUFACTURE SUBSTANTIAL FURNITURE FOR CITY AND COUNTRY RESIDENCES, 


And have a large stock, unsurpassed for beauty of design and good workmanship, all of which we are selling at extremely low prices. 


Estimates will be given when desired tor iurnishing Hiotels and Private Country Residences with our Finameled Cottage or Walnut 


Furniture. FACTORY, 


379 and 381 WEST TWRELEI'TH 


STRENT, extending through to 


20 and 122 Jane Street. 


of mothers can testify that it is reliable. Relieves the 
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SCULPTURED TOWER IN NAKHON THOM, THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OF CAMBODIA. 


is admirable, and for their scanty wages they pro- 
duce articles of luxurs and taste Western 
workman can rival, ‘The Chinese operative lives 
content if he can escape the pangs of hunger and 
enjoy health and safety in the fair land which he 
believes to bea natural kden. ‘To live in China 
is happiness to the Chinese. 

Mr. THomson takes us through gardens and 
groves, up rivers encircled with smagnificent 
scenes; to Macao, Foo-chow, and Formosa: to 
Shanghai, stricken by a recent typhoon, simp 
tuous and splendid; through snowy valleys, 
pleasant villages, and lovely plains; and su 
ceeds in presenting a clearer conception of Chi 
nese life than can be found in any other book of 
travels. Cities, villages, and famous scenes glide 
by us in photographic clearness. Ie sailed in a 
Szechuan boat on the Upper Yang-tsze in the 
dead of winter, and was assailed with clods and 
stones by the villagers when he took photographic 
views of the Mi lan Gorge. In fiet, the magnif- 
icent scenery of China and the Chinese rivers can 
not be surpassed on the Eludson or the Columbia, 
But the photographer was surveyed by the peo- 
ple with no friendly eve. ‘“*I was frequently 
looked upon,” he savs, ** as a forerunner of death 
—a sort of Nemesis, in fact—and I have seen un- 
fortunates, stricken with superstitious dread, fall 
down on bended knees and beseech me not to 
take their likeness or their life with the fatal 
lens.” But this, he thinks, might have happened 
in his own country not many vears ago. We 
pass through Nanking, with walls twenty-two 
miles around, now half deserted, and wasted by 
the fallen porcelain tower, whose bricks are sold 
to the curious, along the Grand Canal, dilapi- 
dated and in parts destroyed by the floods of the 
Yellow River and the distresses of rebellion and 
war, and survey the fatal results of the inunda- 
tions of the immense river as it rolls its muddy, 
dun-colored waters to the sea. Its irresistible 
current, shifting from channel to channel, has pr 
duced a wide scene of dreariness and desolation, 
and proved more fatal to vast districts of country 
than even wars and famine 

The silk eulture, one of the chief industries 
of China, employs millions of its people. @n the 
province of Shan-tung is produced the dark-co 


ored fabrié known as the ** pongee silk, and ex- 
ported in large quantities. It is obtained from 
a wild black worm that feeds on a different kind 
of leaf from the mulberry. Raising silk-worms 
is a very difficult process, even in China, for the 


” 


gcrease in size the, 


continue to eat dur- 


little worm is said to be of most dainty and deli- 
crate taste, It refuses to work before strangers, 
the Chinese say, and dislikes to hear any language 
less barbarous than their own: unlike its mas- 
ters, it can not abide strong smells and unclean 
ly odors, and every one rejoices when, at the 
close of the Season, the deheate workman has 
finished its labors successfully, and may die in 
peace. ‘The eggs are hatched about the middle 
of April, and the best season for exporting them 
is in March or the 
heginning of April. 
Phe young worms 
when hatched are 
placed on bamboo 
frames and fed on 
mulberrs le ives, cut 
up in small shreds. 
As the worms in 


are transferred to a 
larger number of 
frames, and are ted 
with leaves less fine- 
ly prepared, and? so 
the process contin- 
vues, until at last the 
leaves are given to 
them entire. After 
hatching, the worms 


ing five days, and 
then sleep for the 
first time for two 
days This process 
is repeated four 
times, when they 
reach their full 
streneth, and begin 
to spin. ‘They spin 
from four to seven 
days ; these days are 
spent by the enlt 
vator in stripping the silk from the cocoon, 
and perhaps seven days later he brings his silk 
harvest to the market, where it is sold to the 
trader and made up into balls. Noise, and in- 
terruption of alls kinds, must be carefully kepe 
from the busy worm. ‘The process of silk cul 
ture occupies only a few weeks in spring, and js 
chiefly pursned by women and the younger mem- 
bers of the furmer’s family. 

From the mouth of the Peiho, beside the Taku 


PEKING OBSERVATORY—JESUIT INSTRUMENTS. 


= 
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ANCTENT ARCH AT KEU-YUNG-KIVAN, NANKOW PASS. 


torts, bolt of mud. and memorable for a fierce 
battle between the Chinese and the progressive 
barbarians, our traveler steamed up the river to 
ward Peking. An inundation had just laid waste 
vast districts, the mud cottages in which the farm- 
ers live had been swept away, and want and death 
hovered over the toiling millions. In China, aft 
er several thousand vears of study, the problem of 
the equal diffusion of profits has not been solved, 
and nowhere does the condition of the laboring 
classes seem less satisfactory. ‘They live in mud 
huts, and feed on seanty food. ‘The inns.are 
attractive only in their signs..* On one was im 
scribed ** Perpetual felicity achieved,” but its 
bedrooms were covered with tilth and festooned 
At the Chi-ho Gate of Peking 
the tmvelers paused 
to examine the vast 
Tartar capital which 
Was so magnificent 
to the eves of medi- 
wval travelers famil- 
iar only with the rude 
cities of but 
which has slept un- 
changed since then, 
monument of 
cleanly conservatism. 
The high wills the 
hine great gateways, 


W ith ( obw ebs. 


the towers and 
moats. are still un- 
altered, A ‘Tartar 


garrison holds the 
palace. ‘The walls, 
wondertul proofs of 
ancient milustry, are 
forty feet wide and 
forty feet high. ‘To 
ancient tactics they 
seemed impregna 
ble, but would totter 
and fall almost at the 
first discharge of 
modern artillery. 
‘They are 
with mock guns 


CHINESE COOLIE, Vast crowds press 


over the wide and 
dusty streets, but the streets are clogged with 
caverns and pools of putrid mud, with unhealthy 
odors, and traces of neglect and folly. The 
shops are often bright with gilding, beautiful as 
a cabinet or a pieture, Sooths line the streets, 
filled with rare or common articles. Poverty 
and squalor haunt the faces of too many of the 
people of Peking Phe crowds, the press, and 
the rush of camels and drays complete an up- 
roar in the busy avenues that London scarcely 
equals. A perpetual fair seems to reign around. 
Yet the hotel offered our traveler only a bed- 
room chiefly built of mud, and which had lately 
been occupied by a small-pox patient. ‘The city 
of Peking, or rather the Tartar portion of it, is 


laid out with almost perfect symmetry. The sa- 
cred purple avenue, or Broadway, opens through 
its midst. The streets run parallel to it or at 
right angles. But the houses are low, and the 
view over the city, as at Canton, is broken only 
by temples and the palace. Much of it is ruin 
ous and dilapidated, Yet that taste for isolation 
and exclusivengss which has always marked this 
singular peoples who, relates, turned av ay 
in aversion from their’ neighbors, and whe re- 
pelled the Portuguese and Dutch as long as pos- 
sible, is still evident in the Chinese palaces and 
homes. ‘The emperor e is concealed from 
observation by a serms of tall walls. Every 
family house in Peking is hidden in a wall of its 
own, avoids the eye of its neighbors, and per- 
mits no stranger to intrude beyond its outer 
passages. Yet within are often gardens adorn- 
ed with rockeries, flowers, vases, water-werks, 
dwarf shrubs, and the various favorite traits of 
Chinese luxury. 

An immense temple of Conrucivs meets the 
eve; here is the National University on one side, 
here the Ilall of the Glassies. The Jesuits im 
troduced a more scientific study of astronemy, 
and their instruments are still shown in the Im- 
perhal Observatory but the Chinese cireles of 
bronze are yet more wonderful for antiquity and 
size,and were probably new when Marco Poro, 
in the thirteenth century, entered Peking. The 
vast capital is full of marvels, and years might 
be passed in its study. Our anthor was at last 
admitted into the interior of a Chinese home. 
The proprietor was a man of science, and had 
covered his walls with photographs and seien- 
tific mstruments, 
through a lane hedged in by high brick walls; a 
small doorway opened into the court; a low wall 
prevented the ingress of the spirits of the dead ; 
halls. courts, and vine-covered porticoes, flowers, 
fish-ponds, bridges, pavilions, filled ap the inte- 
rior; the family lived in complete isolation, and 
seemed wholly lost in the bustle of the great city. 

The amusements of the Chinese Indies, it 
seems, are gossiping, smoking, and gumbdling. 
In the morning they prepare their husbands tea, 
and are not in perfect attire; but soon thes take 
a pipe and devote themselves to their toilet, 
which fills up several hours, A white paste is 
laid upon the face and neck, a faint rese tinge is 
next applied to the cheeks and eyelids, the-nails 
are dved red, false hair is used, and the fair 
housewife next devotes herself to embroidery or 
guming. Few of the Chinese ladies are educated, 
but some of them have poor widows to read 
novels to them, and opiam-smoking is common 
among the fuir. Letters are chiefly cultivated by 
ambitious students who aspire to political office, 
and the civil service examinations of China are 
condueted with a rigor and assiduity that would 
be more admirable if they had produced a high- 
er class of statesmen. Fiilure awaits the vast 
majority, but the snecessful candidate is covered 
with sach honors as may well arouse emulation. 


ANCIENT CHINESE ASTRONOMICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


The house was approached ° 
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DEMOCRATIC COMPANIONS (?) IN ARMS. 


Tro 


“Oh, yes, 


it’s all very well now, after I have done 


all the dirty work for our—I mean your—election, and now you will not let me share the 


plunder.” 


GRAND EXHIBITION 


of Seasonable 


CARRIAGES 


IN ALL THE FASHIONABLE STYLES. 


{OAD WAGONS, 


ALL WEIGHTS, IN GREAT VARIETY, 
SUPERBLY FINISHED. 


BRADLEY, PRay, & C0, 


No. 25 UNION SQUARE, 


HIGHEST 


RO, OF INQUIRY PROMPTLY ANSWERED 


7009891 
CHESTNUT ST: 


ESTABLISHED 
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Cabinet 


Estimates will be 
Furniture. 


given when 


| Send for Price-List. 


desired tor 
WACTORY, 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


95,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
Send for Price-Lists. 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


« 


We announce that (until further notice) we will sell 
to applicants in any city or town where we have no 
agent on the same terms and at the same discounts as 
to large dealers who purchase from $30,000 to $50,000 
value annually. 

The fact of ours being the oldest and largest manu- 
factory in the United States, with 55,000 instruments 
now in use, is a sufficient guarantee of our responsi- 


bility and the merits of our instruments. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO, 


Full instructions. Price 
A. J. Fisher, 98 NaseauSt.,N.Y. 


LITTLE FUR 


HISHEHRMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
Baltimore, Mid. 


"Lowest Priced and BEST. 


our Own Printing 


Excelsior Do Y 
Portable $ for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 
Large ‘sos f larger we wk. 
BusinessMen dotheir printing and 
advertising, save money and increase 
trade. Amateur Printing,delight 
g fulpastime for spare hours. 
: have great fun and make money fast 
Printing at printing. Send two stamps for full 


p catalogue presses type etc tothe Mfrs 
KELSEY & Meriden, Conn. 


j AWRENCE BROTHERS & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
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ANOTHER MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE. 
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Have You Ever Seen 
The Illustrated Catalogue of the EXCELSIOR PORTABLE PRINTING-PRESSES ? 


Our new $3 00 Press now ready. 


Every man his own Printer. 


type, which will print your cards, labels, envelopes, 
Save money and increase your business by live advertising. 


presses, type, &c., to the manufacturers, 


A few dollars buys a press and 
bills, &c., at a tenth cost of printers’ prices. 
Send two stamps for full catalogue of 


W. KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


ALTHAM 


O BUY one try the following plan: WRITE 
A SHORT LETTER (on a postal card 
will answer) as follows: 
Howard & Co., 222 Fifth Avenue, New York: 

Send me your new Price-List of Waltham Watches, 
as advertised in “ Harper's Weekly." 

(Sign name and address in full.) 

By return mail you will receive the Price-List free and 
postpaid. It is a book of 16 pages, and in it are de- 
scribed ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY- 
FOUR VARIETIES of Waltham Watches, 
from which you can not fail to make a selection. 
Send us the order according to the directions in the 
Price- List, and WE WILL SEND THE 
WATCH by express, with the bill to collect on 
delivery. On every bill are instructions to the Express 
Agent to allow the purchaser to OPEN THE 
PACKAGE AND EXAMINE the watch. be- 
fore paying. If it is not in every way satisfactory you 
need not take it, but let it COME BACK AT 
OUR EXPENSE} even after you have taken 
and paid for it, if it does not prove satisfactory, you 
can exchange it, or we will REFUND THE 
MONEY at any time within a year. 

Do not let distance from New York deter you from 
writing, as the farther you are THE MORE AD- 
VANTAGE IT IS FOR YOU to buy of us. 

We have sold some sixteen thousand Waltham 
Watches on this plan during the last six years, and 
fully one-half went WEST OF TILE MLISSIS- 
SEIPPI and to the Pacific States and Territories. 
At all events, if you feel the least interest in the mat- 
ter, write for the Price-List. IT WILL ONLY 
COST YOU ONE CENT for a postal card. 

Be sure and mention that advertisement was seen 
in Harper's Weekly. 

ddress : 
HOWARD & CO. 
222 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
il Every Watch warranted by special certific ate. 
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Stereopticons of all sizes and prices, for parlor enter- 
tainm ‘nts and public exhibitions. ¢ Pays well on 
small investments. Catalogues free. 

M* ALLISTER, Mfg. Optici ian, 49 Nassau Street, N. if 
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WE MANUFACTURE SUBSTANTIAL FURNITURE FOR CITY AND COUNTRY RESIDENCES, 


And have a large stock, unsurpassed for beauty of design and good workmanship, all of which we are selling at extremely low prices. 
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An Old and Well-Tried Kemedy.— Mn. 
WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP for children 
teething has stood the test of thirty years. Millions 
of mothers can testify that it is reliable. Relieves the 
child from pain, softens the gums, regulates the bow- 
els, gives an infant troubled with colic pains quiet 
sleep, and its parents unbroken rest. 


In Actual Use: 


MORE THAN 


5,OOO 
ESTEY ORGANS! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J. ESTEY & CO, 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


best article knewn for 
Cleaning and WARE 
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Tne Straits of Malacca open like a portal into | 


the Chinese seas, and offer a pathway to the 
teeming shores of the farthest East. From the 
Isthmus of Suez and the Indian coast the tide 
of commerce must always flow up this ever-open 
channel between Sumatra and the Malayan Pen- 
insula, with Borneo and the Philippine Islands 
in the distance, and Cochin China and Cambodia 
on the left. and reach at last the busy ports of 
China itself. many 
centuries or ages, indeed, 
India and China have been 
linked together by this nat- 
ural outlet no one can tell, 
but now swift lines of steam- 
ers break through the calm 
waters where the Malayan 
pirates once sacked peace- 
ful merchantmen, and where 
Dutch galiots and Portu- 
guese caracks struggled for 
the trade of the spicy isl- 
ands. Now the English and 
Dutch occupy the straits, and 
at Penang, a small island 
teeming with vegetation, the 
English have formed a set- 
tlement where a few years 
ago Was only an impenetra- 
ble jungle. ‘The desolate isl- 
and is converted into a gar- 
dens On the wooded hills 
far above the sea, amidst 
cascades and cool wor xls, are 
the houses of the English 
residents, apd on every side 
the pal jocoa, nutmeg, 
and a throng of flowering 
shrubs cover the hills. At 
sunrise the hum of the in- 
sects and beetles is so loud 
as to drown the roar of the 
bull or the tiger, and when 
one pir ks up what seems to 
be a decayed branch or leaf, 
it sometimes turns into an 
acfive insect that wriggles 
away with unusual celerity, 
It is the twig or leaf insect. 
‘The population of the 
straits forms a varied confu- 
sion of colors and races. En- 
glish, Portuguese, negroes, 
the dark Kling, the keen 
Maly, win their livings from each other with all 
the acuteness inspired by avarice or need. Hon- 
esty does not seem to be the ruling trait of any 
race. Yet possibly the Chinese excel all their ri- 
vals in the happy art of making money. ‘They 
have settled in great throngs wherever the Euro- 
pean comes; act as his treasurer, agent, servant, or 
guide; grow rich aud stout with their prosperous 
trade, and are the merchants, mechanics, farm- 
ers, and negotiators of the East. Many of them 
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MALACCA, INDO-CHINA, AND CHINA. 


are very wealthy, and live in large and elegant 
houses, surrounded and shade. 
The rich Chinese merchants are carried around 
in elegant palanquins, or stand at the doors of 
their shops richly clad, as in the time of Marco 
Poo, Their wives shine with jewels, and their 
children are trained to politeness. Yet one na- 
tional trait still follows the Oriental traders. 
The Chinese have an invincible taste for secret 


and quarrels of the apparently patient and timid 
Chinese. 

Mr. Tuomsonx, from whose interesting work, 
Malacca, Indo-China, and China, lately publish- 
ed by Harper and Brothers, we extract our ac- 
count of these curious regions, lived for many 
months on the Straits of Malacca, and collected 
many useful details. ‘The Malays, the most in- 
dolent of mortals, will work only when absolute 


DECK OF A CHINESE JUNK. 


societies, leagues, trades-unions, and guilds ; they 
are bound to each other by oaths and pledges 
which suffer them no free action ; to satisfy their 
society they must, if necessary, make false oaths, 
defraud their employers, even lose their lives. 
Between the different societies intense rivalry 
and hatred prevail. ‘They burn each other's vil- 
lages, murder and rob their brethren ; and one 
of the difficult questions of the Eastern settle- 
ments is how to restrain the savage animosities 
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| want impels them. 


Their favorite occupation is 
collecting sacks of turtles’ eggs, which they sell 
in the markets. ‘The turtles persist in covering 
the shores of the island with their eggs, and the 
loss of a great part of their product does not 
drive them away. ‘The eggs are as large as 
those of a duck, and are covered by a thick skin. 
The turtles are seen swimming in great numbers 
in the clear waters, and are easily caught by 


blooms and fills the air with perfume, and on the 
low spits of sand throngs of alligators bask and 
sleep in the sun, Sugar, tapioca, and rice are 
raised in great quantities. ‘The Chinese planters 
first introduced the sugar-cane, but the Euro- 
peans fave long surpassed them in its culture, 
and already the steam-engine and hardy engi- 
neers from Scotland control the products of great 
plantations that never fail in fertility. The tap- 
boca, we are told, resembles 
a huge potato, and in its 
natural state has no likeness 
to the snow-white, delicate 
food that reaches us in the 
course of trade. The roets 
are dug up. when ripe, 
washed, and finally placed 
m a grating machine, which 
reduces them to a brown wa- 
tery pulp, which is cleansed 
of its fibrous part, and the 
tapioca placed im large 
tanks. Into these the work- 
men plange bodily, stirring 
the solution with their limbs, 
After this the water is 
drawn off, aud the cakes 
of tapioca are dried in iron 
pans, and assume that pure 
white nspect which is so 
tempting to the eve. 

The Malay is the fine 
gentleman of the cordhtry, 
who keeps nloof tre trace, 
lives in idleness, uo one can 
tell how, but has always 
ready lis sharp kris, with 
its finely polished handle 
and its pointed blade. Ile 
is still given to **runming 
amuck,” but is losing that 
chivalric instinet gradually, 
and is rapidly giving way to 
the practical Chinese, who 
are more patient and indus 
trious. ‘The Chinese, united 
in their guilds, form a pow 
erful body that necessarily 
gains great weight im the 
community. However poor 
or humble they may be, 
they still confide in their 
own infinite superiority over 
all other races, and live in 
the hope of returning to the only land where good 
government and law prevail. — Yet they are oft- 
en desperate thieves and ruffians, and ean only 
be ruled by a eruel severity... Singapore is anoth 
er town on the straits rising into great impor- 
tance, with fine streets and -European hotels, 
connected by steam and telegraph with all parts 
of the world. Ilere a Chinese shop keeper sits 
at the door and invites you to look at his assert 


hand. All round these fertile straits the orange | ment of European wares. He is tall, portly, po- 
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lite, and carefully dressed. 
And just then a fine carriage 
and pair| appear, the time for 
his drive has come, and the 
successful trader is driven 
away by his Malay coachman 
to some fhir villa in the coun- 
try. In Singapore it is sal 
that the Chinese robbers stu- 
pefy thei4 victims with some 
narcotic known only to them- 
selves, and then leisurely plun- 
der the hduse of whatever it 
contains, | It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the Chi- 
prodiice many honest, 
sensible m@n, are members of 
the Legislature, and reputable 
planters, 

Qn the hills behind Singa- 
pore, high up among arches of 
palm-trees and a curtain of 
overliaiiging foliage, are seen 
the red-tiled roofs of the Eue 
ropean villas, fenced by 
hedges of | wild heliotrope 
seamed with blossoms of gold 
and purple. | If it were not for 
the excessive heat, which nev- 
er descends helow 85° m the 
shade, and js oftener above 
95°, the languid life of the 
busy town might be tolerated ; 
but on the hills the air is some- 
times cool and fresh,.songless 
birds chirp among the trees, 
and the houses, with their long 
verandas and porches adorned 
with Chinese yases of flowers, 
seem to offer no undesirable 


nese 


homes. VPeade seems to sit 
on the fragrant villa, and 


a tropical Propose descends upon the inmates, 
Tiger-lunting} and pig-shooting amuse the vis- 
itors, and sometimes, in the depthsof the mount- 
ains, he encounters a party of wild Jacoons, 
the original inhabitants of the island. sut from 
the European settlements of the Straits of Ma- 
lacca Mr, THoMsoN hext passes up the coast to 
the capital of Siam, and here, provided with his 
photographic instruments and a careful observa- 
tion, sketched a more novel scene. Bangkok 
glitters in the distance with a-cluster of radiant 
spires decorated with porcelain, glass, and en- 
amel. It is a dentre of the Buddhist faith, and 
the king isthe high-priest of the Oriental Church, 
The late king passed thirty years in monastic 
seclusion before|he came to the throne, ard had 
a high reputation for Sanskrit scholarship; and 
late in life he became so familiar with the En- 
glish as to write\articles in the Bangkok Record- 
er in defense of Buddhist theology. He denied 
that his sect wotshiped images, and he suggest- 
ed that the divisions among Christians left him 
in doubt as to what they really believed. The 
graven images ofthe Siamese seem, however, to 
be sufficiently horrible, and are cherished with a 
suspicious adoration. Half the people of Dang- 
kok live on rafts|or boats upon the water, thus 
escaping those sanitary regulations that are nec- 
essary mm cities upon land, and many of these 
floating buildings|are adorned with painted roofs 
and gay balustrades that form a pleasing specta- 
cle over the ebbing stream. ‘The floating houses 
are moored close together, and line each side of 
a grand canal, Buddhist monks and monaster- 
ies abound in Bangkok, but it has also a news- 
paper and lines of steamers, and it will not be 
long before the touch of progress will sweep away 
much of its Oriental barbarism. 

From Siam wejare led up into Cambodia, 
where ruined temples and remains of ancient 
cities indicate an erly civilization before steam 
and the printing-press were known. ‘The trav- 
elers rode on elepliants, but did not escape an 
attack of jungle fever. ~The elephant knelt, 
raised the traveler|with his trunk, and helped 
him to mount to his back and 
climb into the howdah. ‘They 
came at last to the r¢mains of 
the great temple Nakhon Wat, 
rising in a solitude waste, si- 
lent, magnificent. ‘The build- 
ing is the symbol of the Bud. 
dhist universe, and |rises in 
three terraces, surmounted by 
a circle of towers; ifs sculp- 
tures and stately galleries, its 
huge stone-work and mass- 
ive pillars, scarcely sur- 
passed in the stately cathe- 
drals of Normandy jor En- 
gland. ‘The temple was prob- 
ably begun before 
the Conqueror founded the 
English throne anew, and was 
not completed when the Cam- 
bodian power in the fourteenth 
century fell into utter ruin. 
‘The St. Peter’s or the St. 
Sophia of the Buddhist faith, 
the pride of the ancient cap- 
ital of the country, now lies a 
ruin in a wilderness, Next, 
passing up the const, we\reach 
Cochin China, where the 
French have made a settle- 
ment or a conquest,| and 
whence NaroLeon probably 
hoped to dispute the rule of 
the Eastern seas with | En- 
gland. Sai-gon, their chief 
town, has fine roads running 
into the ifiterior—cafés,| ho- 
tels, a line of steamers, and a 
rising trade. The Chinese, 
the English, and even the Ger- 
mays, however, seem to con- 
trol its affairs, The French 
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A TYPHOON IN HONG-KONG HARBOR. 


are apparently too languid and careless for col- 
onization, and it is scarcely possiblé that a new 
France will arise on the shores of the Western 


Pacitic. 


Our traveler set sail in a steamer for China, 
passing out of the Straits of Malacca at Singa- 
pore, leaving Borneo on the east, and passing up 


English have transformed it into the centre of a 
vast trade, and linked it to their parent island 
by an electric chord; In the interior, on the 
wooded hills, it is crowned with graceful villas, 
the valleys are productive gardens, the grassy 
slopes teem with vegetation, and on the northern 
side the city of Victoria rises in terraces of gran- 


NATIVE BOAT. 


along the coast of Cochin China, through seas 
swept by fierce typhoons and terrible to the mar- 


iner, and at length arrived at Hong-Kong, the 


first port he saw in the Flowery Land. Before 
1843 Hong-Kong was a desolate grahite rock 
about ten miles long and four broad, rising ipfto 
tall peaks, and the haunt of pirates. But the 


one of the finest in the world. 


ite buildings that have already engrossed all the 
conveniences and comforts of Western civiliza- 
tion. ‘The harbor, inclosed in a ridge of hills, is 
The population 
has grown rapidly, and is chiefly Chinese. Shops, 
stores, banks, offices, unsurpassed in Regent Street 
or Broadway, line the convenient streets, and of- 
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fer an abundant display of jew- 
elry, silks, porcelain, paintings, 
Japan ware, bronzes; provi- 
sions of all kinds abound, and 
from immense tanks, in which 
the produce of the Chinese 
fish-culture is kept, the pur- 
chaser may select any kind he 
desives, and apparently of any 
color—blue, green, brown, red, 
yellow, mottled, the Chinese 
fish are said to be the most 
varied and beautiful to be 
found—and are taken living 
from the water. Yet already 
in the new city Oriental degra- 
dation seems about to over- 
whelm the better elements of 
European life. ‘Ihe Chinese 
fre inveterate gamblers and 
opium smokers. ‘lheir pleas- 
ures and recreations are ruin- 
ous to health and peace. 
Along the streets of Hong- 
Kong open music-halls, radi- 
ant with flowers and porce- 
lain, in which the lovers of 
Opium waste their lives away, 
and gambling houses decked 
with mirrors, paint, and gild- 
ing, where guests hot with 
Wine from burnished cups pre- 
pare themselves for horrible 
crimes. ‘The city of Victoria 
is already a centre of gam- 
bling, and exceeds the Amer- 
ican and English cities in the 
proportionate number of its 
ruffians and murderers. For 
six months of the vear its cli- 
mate is dry and almost cloud- 
less, with cool nights and not 
davs. But when the hot weather 
and the rain come together, a dense vapor and 
swarms of insects descend from the central hills 
and cover the rocky island. Poisonous snakes 
wander over the roads in the interior, or a fierce 
typhoon threatens the city with destruction. 
The inmates of the houses bar them against the 
storm. Out of the dark leaden sky come blasts 
of wind that no human edifice seems capable 
of resisting. ‘The coast is strewn with countless 
wrecks, and the strongest steam-ships perish 
amidst the rage of the Pacific. 

Canton, long the only port of the Chinese Em- 
pire known to the Europeans, lies ninety miles 
up the Pearl River from Hong-Kong. A fine 
line of steamers connects the two cities, and the 
sail np the stream is full of interest. On a small 
creck at its side rises the temple-tomb of Yeu, 
the Imperial Commissioner who was carried pris- 
oner to Caleutta by the English. The Fatee gar- 
dens represent the peculiar taste of the Chinese 
for miniature shade and fruit trees, walks and 
grounds. Near are the tea hongs and 
for we are now in the midst of that tract 
of country that seems the besf fitted of all the 
world for the culture of the tea plant, and which 
supplies Europe and America with their favorite 
solace. All the world have come to the hongs 
of Canton for two centuries to gratify a taste 
that is at least new and altogether Oriental; and 
Asia has given to America its tea in exchange for 
The tea hongs are warehouses piled 
up with thousands of chests of the valuable com- 
modity. We are assured that the Chinese mer- 
chants are usually honest and careful, that the 
more expensive teas are always good, and that 
it is only the cheap kinds that are made up of 
refuse and prepared with minute deception for 
the foreign market. <A pure tea, we are as- 
sured, can not be sold in England at less than 
about half a crown or seventy-five cents a pound. 
Gunpowder tea‘is manufactured. with singular 
eare, The fresh leaves of black tea are partial- 
ly dried in the sun; they are next rolled with 
the palm of the hand or by the feet in a hempen 
bag; they are scorched in hot 


oppressive 


chops: 


tobacco. 


THE WILLOW-PATTERN BRIDGE. 


iron pans; and, inclosed in 
small bags, at last are kicked 
about in a room by the feet 
of coolies to reduce them to 
powder, ‘They are next care- 
fully picked over, scented, 
driel or scorched again, and 
then packed up for exporta- 
tion. Canton, we are told, is 
not so thickly crowded as Lon- 
don; its walls are about six 
miles in cirenit, but long sub- 
urbs of market-gardens, or- 
chards, and parks surround it, 
and on the broad Pearl River 
and its outlets there live ‘in 
boats or on the shores an im- 
mense population. ‘The streets 
of the city are narrow, but oft- 
en picturesque, the houses low, 
and the view over the range 
of roofs is only broken by the 
carved and gilded pinnacles of 
the temples, and a number of 
curious towers occupied by the 
pawnbrokers. The Chinese 
shop-keepers are noted for their 
politeness and __ intelligence. 
Frequently on entering a Can- 
ton shop vou find its owner 
with a fan in one hand, a book 
in the other : nor does he nc- 
tice his visitor until some in- 
quiry is made or some article 
desired. The Chinese mer- 
chants contend with each other 
in making verses, and are 
sometimes a in all the 
literature of the PTowery Land. 
The skill of their artisans in 
embroidery and hand-weaving 
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SCULPTURED TOWER IN NAKHON THOM, THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OF CAMBODIA. 


is admirable, and for their scanty wages they pro- 
duce articles of luxury and taste that no Western 
workman can rival. ‘The Chinese operative lives 
content if he can eseape the pangs of hunger and 
enjoy health and safety in the fair land which he 
believes to bea natural Kden. ‘To live in China 
is happiness to the Chinese. 

Mr. THomson takes us through gardens and 
groves, up rivers encircled with magnificent 
scenes: to Macao, Foo-chow, and Formosa: to 
Shanghai, stricken by a recent typhoon, sump 
tuous and splendid; through snowy valleys, 
pleasant, villages, and lovely plains; and = suc 
ceeds in presenting a clearer conception of Chi 
nese life than can be found in any other book of 
travels. Cities, villages, and tamous scenes glide 
by us in photographie clearness. Le sailed in a 
Szechuan boat on the Upper Yang-tsze in the 
dead of winter, and was assailed with clods and 
stones by the villagers when he took photographic 
views of the Mi Tan Gorge. In fact, the magnit- 
icent scenery of China and the Chinese rivers can 
not be surpassed on the Hudson or the Columbia, 
But the photographer was surveyed by the peo- 
ple with no friendly eye. “I was frequently 
looked upon,” he says, ** as a forerunner of death 
—a sort of Nemesis, in fact—and I have seen un- 
fortunates, stricken with superstitious dread, fall 
down on bended knees and beseech me not to 
take their likeness or their life with the fatal 
lens.” But this, he thinks, might have happened 
in his own country not many vears ago. We 
pass through Nanking, with walls twenty-two 
miles around, now half deserted, and Wasted by 
the fallen porcelain tower, whose bricks are sold 
to the curious, along the Grand Canal, dilapr- 
dated and in parts destroyed by the floods of the 
Yell mv River and the distresses of rebellion ana 
war, and survey the fatal results of the inunda- 
tions of the immense river as it rolls its muddy, 
dun-colored waters to the set. Its irresistible 
current, shifting from channel to channel, lias pro- 
duced a wide scene of dreariness and desolation, 
and proved more fatal to vast districts of country 
than even wars and famine. 

The silk eulture, one of the chief industries 
of China, employs millions of its people. In the 
province of Shan-tung is produced the dark-col- 
ored fabric known as the ** pongee” silk, and ex- 
ported in large quantities. It is obtained from 
a wild black worm that feeds on a different kind 
of leaf from the mulberry. Raising silk-worms 
is a very fificult process, even in China, for the 


little worm is said to be of most dainty and deli- 
It refuses to work before sfrangers, 
the Chinese say, and dislikes to hear any hinguage 
less barbarous than their own: 


cate taste, 


unlike its mas- 
ters, it can not abide strong smells and unclean 
ly odors, and every one rejoices when, at the 
close of the season, the delicate workman has 
finished its labors snecessfully, and may die in 
peace. ‘The eggs are hatched about the middle 
of April, and the best season for exporting them 
is in March or the 
beginning of April. 
The young worms 
when hatched are 
placed on 
frames and fed on 
mulberry leaves, cut 
up in small shreds. 
As the worms in 
crease m size thes 
ure transferred toon 
larger number of 
frames, and are fed 
with leaves less tine- 
ly prepared, and St) 
the process contit- 
ves, until at last the 
leaves are given to 
them entire. After 
hatching, the worms 
continue to eat dur- 
ing tive days, and 
then sleep for the 
first time for two 
days This process 
is repeated fom 
times, when thev 
reach their full 
strength, and begin 
to spin. ‘They spin 
from four to seven 
davs ; these days.are 
spent by the culti 
vator in stripping the silk from the cocoon, 
and perhaps seven days later he brings his silk 
harvest to the market, where it is sold to the 
trader and made up into balls. Noise. and in- 
terruption of all kinds, must be caretully kept 
from the busy worm. ‘The process of silk cul 
ture occupies only a few weeks inf; ruig, and is 
chiefly pursued by women and the younger mem- 
bers of the farmer's family. 

From the mouth of the Peiho, beside the Taku 


bamboo 
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CHINESE COOLIE. — Vast crowds 
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forts, built otf mud, and memorable for a fierce 
battle between the Chinese and the progressive 
barbartans, our traveler steamed up the river te- 
ward Peking. An inundation had just laid waste 
vast districts, the mond cottages m VW hieh the farimn- 
ers live had been swept away, and want and death 
hovered over the toiling millions. In China, aft 

er several thousand vears of study, the problem of 
the equal diffusion of protits has not been solved, 
and nowhere does the condition of the laboring 
classes seem less satisfactory. They live in mud 
huts, and feed on seanty food.. The inns are 
attractive only in their signs. Om one was in- 
scribed Perpetual telicity achieved,’ but its 
bedrooms were covered with filth and festooned 
with cobwebs. At the Chi-ho Gate of Peking 
the tmvelers paused 
to examine the vast 
Tartar capital which 
was sO magnificent 
to the eyes of medi- 
wval travelers famil- 
iar only with the rude 
cities of Europe, but 
Which has slept un- 
changed since then, 
i monument of uu- 
cleanly conservatism, 
The high walls, the 
nine great gateways, 


the towers and 
moats, are still un- 
altered, A ‘Tartar 


garrison holds the 
‘The walls, 
wondertul proofs of 
ancient mdustry, are 
forty feet wide and 
forty feet high. ‘To 
ancient tactics they 
seemed impregna- 
ble, but would totter 
and fall almost at the 
first discharge ot 
modern artillery. 
‘They are decorated 
with mock guns, 
press 

over the wide and 
dusty streets, but the streets are clogged with 
caverns and pools of putrid mud, with unhealthy 
odors, and traces of neglect and folly. The 
shops are often bright with gilding, beautiful as 
a cabmet or a pieture, sooths lime the streets, 
filled with rare or common articles. 
and squalor haunt the taces of tao many of the 
people of Peking. ‘The crowds, the press, and 
the rush of camels and drays complete an_up- 
roar in the busy avenues that London scarcely 
equals, A perpetual fair seems te reign around, 
Yet the hotel offered our traveler only a ‘bed- 
room chiefly built of mud, and which had lately 
been occupied by a small-pox patient. ‘The city 
of Peking, or rather the Tartar portion of it, is 
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laid out with almost perfect'symmetry. The sa- 
cred parple avenue, or Broadway, opens through 
its midst. The streets run parallel to it or at 
right angles. But the houses are low, and the 
view over the city, as at Canton, is broken only 
by temples and the palace. Muclyof it is ruin 
ous and dilapidated, Yet that taste for isolation 
and exclusiveness which has always marked this 
singular people, who, PLiny relates, turned away 
in aversion from their neighbors, and whe re- 
pelled the Portuguese and Dutch as long as pes- 
sible, is still evident in the Chinese palaces and 
homes, The emperor’s-palace is concealed from 
observation by a series of tall walls. Every 
family house in Peking is hidden in a wall of its 
own, avoids the eye of its neighbors, and per- 
mits no stranger to intrude beyond its outer 
passages. Yet within are eften gardens adorn- 
ed with rockeries, flowers, vases, water-works, 
dwarf shrubs, and the various favorite traits of 
Chinese luxury. 

At immense temple of Conrucitvs meets the 
eve; here is the National University on one side, 
here the Hall of the Classics. ‘The Jesuits in- 
troduced a more scientific study of astronomy, 
and their instruments are still shown in the Im- 
perial Observatory ; but-the Chinese cireles of 
bronze are yet more wonderful for antiquity and 
size,and were probably new when Marco Poo, 
in the thirteenth century, entered Peking. ‘The 
vast capital is full ef marvels, and years might 
be passed in its stady. Our author was at last 
admitted jnto the mterior of a Chinese home. 
The proprietor was a man of science, and had 
covered his walls with photographs and scien- 
tific instruments. The house was approached 
through a lane hedged in by high brick walls; a 
small doorway opened into the court; a-tow wall 
prevented the ingress of the spirits of the dead ; 
halls, courts, and vine-covered porticoes, tlowers, 
fish ponds, bridges, pavilions, filled up the inte- 
rior; the family lived in complete isolation, and 
seemed wholly lost m the bustle of the great city. 

The amusements of the Chinese ladies, it 
seems, are gossipmg, smoking, and gambling, 
In the morning they prepare their husbands tea, 
and are not in perfeet attire; but soon they take 
n pipe and devote themselves .to their toilet, 
which fills up several hours. A white paste is 
laid upon the face and neck, a faint rose tinge is 
next applied to the cheeks and eyelids, the nails 
are dved red, false hair is used, and the fair 
housewife next devotes herself to embroidery or 
guming. Few of the Chinese ladies are edueated, 
but some of them have poor widows to read 
novels to them, and opium-smoking is common 
among the fair. Letters are chiefly cultivated by 
amlatious students who aspire tu political office, 
and the civil service examinations of China are 
conducted with a rigor and assiduity that would 
be more admirable if they had produced a high- 
er class of statesmen. Failure awaits the vast 
majority, but the snecessful candidate is covered 
with such honors as may well arouse emulation. 
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He is received in his native town or city after his 
triumph by a general ovation. His family and 
relations share in his elevation. The path is 
open_for him to the highest offices : ‘the child of 
the poorest citizen may sit in the council of the 
emperor, and rale over more populous states than 
any European king. 

Yet our author's conclusions from his survey 
of China are not without a sad lesson. He 
sees little in the Flowery Land but poverty and 
ignorance so intense as to be unknown to En- 
gland, and millions suffering and perishing, while 
only a faint civilization affects the few. China 
is a land stricken by an extreme conservatism. 
For centuries it has never changed. Other na- 
tions have grown great and intelligent, Europe 
has sprung up into wonderful activity, America 
is a centre of progress; but China clings to the 
past, and is a huge mass of human beings whose 
exclusiveness and pride have forbidden thém to 
learn any thing from the experience of their fel- 
lows. Yet it is still one of the problems of the 
future whether these hundreds of millions of ad- 
mirable workmen, who can live upon a few cents 
a day, may not yet come into competition with 
the labor of Kurope and America, and affeet the 
prices of Lowell and Manchester. — It hot 
probable that the Chinese will ever emigrate in 
great numbers. Il.very cooly bargains that he 
chall return, living or dead, to his ancestral neigh- 
borhood. But one can not help speculating 
upon the fate of these three hundred millions of 
people, who are certainly industrious, ingenious, 
patient, acute, and whose manners and institu- 
tions are perhaps older than the Pyramids or 
the towers of\Babylon. 
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HIGHER LIFE OF ANTMALS. 


CHAPTER X.—(¢ ‘ontinued., ) 
PRIDE, JEALOUSY, ANGER, REVENGE, TYRANNY, 


JeALOousyY is of two kinds, one connected with 
the love of some other being, and the other de- 
pending on the love of self. The former is thus 
delined in Webster's Dictionary: That pas- 
sion er peculiar uneasiness which arises from the 
fear that a rival maf rob us of the affection of 
one whom we love, or the suspicion that he has 
already done it.” ‘The latter is thus defined : 
**'The uneasiness which arises from the fear that 
another does or will enjoy some advantage which 
we desire for ourselves.” We will only deal with 
the former of these traits of character. 

In the first place, it is evident, from the defi- 
nition which has just been given, that jealousy 
implies the’ power of reasoning, and that any 
creature by which it is shown must be able to 
draw a conclusion from premises. Perhaps the 
animal is wrong in its conclusion ; but the proc- 
ess is still one of reasoning, however incorrect 
that process may be. 

All persons who have possessed pet animals 
must be familiar with the exceeding jealousy dis- 
played by most of them. ‘This feeling is mani- 
fested most strongly when an animal has been 
the only pet, and another is introduced into the 
house. 

My own cat, *‘ Pret,” resented so strongly the 
advent of a Skye terrier, that when the dog came 
into the house he walked out, and never would 
enter it again. Ile had already put up with a 
baby, which was a very great trial to his feel- 
ings; but a dog was more than he could en- 
dure, and so he retired to his own house in the 
garden, and lived there alone. His affection for 
me remained unchanged, and he was only too 
happy when I went into the garden. But he 
held the house desecrated by a dog, and, even 
when hungry, could not be allured within the 
doer by the offer of food. 

Not that he had any personal objection to the 

dog; on the contrary, the two animals were very 

friendly with each other, even eating out of the 
same dish. But Pret considered that 
had no right to me, and whenever I came on the 
scene, Bosco got his ears boxed, and had to re- 
tire into the background. So absurdly strong 
was this jealous feeling, that whenever I wanted 
Pret to come quickly, 1 used to call Bosco; 
which ruse always had the effect of bringing 
Pret along at full speed, in order to anticipate 
the dog. 

One of my neighbors has a couple of little dogs- 
** Boll,” a black-and-tan toy terrier, and ** Fay,’ 
a cross between Skve and Maltese. ‘These two 
animals are the best of friends, always lying on 
the same mat, which they share with an enor- 
mous cat called **’Tommy.” But, with regard 
to their human friends, their jealousy of each 
other is extreme. ‘They do not seem to care if 
notice be tanen of the cat; but if Bell be caressed, 
buy is sure to sidle up and try to interpose her- 
self between Bell and the caressing hand. Bell 
is equally jealous, but ‘shows her feeling by noisy 
and angry demonstrations of assault, which, how- 
ever, are never cir ied into effect, 

I suppose that most of my readers who have 
possessed two or-more dogs at the same time 
must have been amused at the boundless jealousy 
which they will display toward each other while 
engaged in the service of their master, though at 
other times very excellent friends. Such scenes 
as the following are of frequent occurrence, and 
are instructive as well as amusing: 

**T have in my possession a favorite dog 
called * Zeno’ (from the Greek philosopher) ; 
his age is over seventeen years; he is ‘a cross 
between an otter terrier and a Scotch. 

**'There never was a cleverer dog. He is pas- 
sionately fond of the gun ; and though very serv- 
iceable in the field, still I disliked to have him 
when pointers were at work. He was the finest 
retriever I ever saw, and if there was a wounded 
bird, harePor rabbit, if he were allowed, he would 
find it, go where it might be, even into the sea. 
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Wherever I went to shoot, he was sure to find 
me, no matter whether I walked, drove, or rode. 
I have seen him come up to me of an afternoon, 
when he must have traveled seven or eight miles, 
and well did he know he was doing wrong. He 
would sneak up behind me, afraid almost to show 
himself; but whenever I gave him a sign of kind- 
ly recognition he became quite frantic and over- 
joyed ; in an instant, however, he was at my 
heels. 

** A favorite amusement of mine was to shoot 
wild fowl and teal in the Frith of Forth. I used 
to take Zeno and a large Newfoundland, named 
‘ Diver,’ with me. 

**Zeno was ever on the watch, and, wherever 
I killed the bird, it was amusing to see the two 
plunging into the waves, and racing to get first 
to it. Zeno generally picked up the bird, having 
no heavy coat to impede him; but Diver often 
thought that he should have the honor of carry- 
ing it, and would attempt to take it from him— 
but it was of no use. ‘The battle often became 
fierce, the little dog dropping his game, flying at 
the larger one with all his fury, then, picking up 
his bird, would paddle his way to the boat-side, 
look up in my face as if saying, ‘ Have I not done 
well ? and then I would help him up, when the 
two were as good friends as ever.” 

‘The power of jealousy and anger is well shown 
by the following anecdote of a pet dog. I knew 
the animal well, and his mistress wrote the little 
history at my request: 

‘*(ne of our pet dogs, of a mixed breed, with 
long white hair, was, in common with most pets, 
of a very jealous disposition, always showing dis- 
pleasure if any other living thing obtained a share 
of that attention which he considered exclusively 
his own. 

One wintry mornihg a poor little infantine 
duck that had been ‘injured was brought into 
the house to be nursed and tended. ‘The dog 
watched all the attentions bestowed upon it, was 
evidently annoyed at the intrusion of a rival 
where he had ruled supreme, and yowed venge- 
ance. 

‘** After a few days the duck mysteriously dis- 
appeared. The dog was suspected, but neither 
dog nor duck could be found. Just before dark 
a more minute search was made in the house and 
garden, and at last something was visible under 

large rose-tree. ‘Theresstood the culprit, shiv- 
ering with cold, his nose and paws all covered 
with mud, and at his feet was a half-filled grave, 
in which was deposited the body of the murdered 
duck, 

‘* His long hair had become entangled in the 
thorns of the rose-tree while he was engaged in 
burying his victim, and fear of detection and re- 
proof had caused him to remain a silent captive 
for so many hours, His pitiful condition dis- 
armed our censure, for he was so firmly fixed 
that the gardener had to cut off the rose-branch, 
so that it might be more leisurely disentangled 
in the house. Before this event the gardener 
had not been a favorite with the dog, but ever 
afterward it seemed to feel itself owing a debt of 
gratitude to its deliverer.” 

The dog in question lives at Canterbury, where 
his intellect and accomplishments have made him 
well known. 

We see in the behavior of the animal not only 
jealousy, but memory, hatred, and revenge, and 
sense of moral responsibility. ‘The remem- 
brauce of the favors lavished on his rival rankled 
in his. memory, and the result was hatred cuimi- 
nating in revenge when he found an opportunity. 
Then he knew that he had done wrong in killing 
thie duck, and, just as a man would do who had 
committed a murder, tried to conceal the evi- 
dences of his crime by burying the body of his 
victim. So deeply was his conscience pricked, 
that when he found himself arrested by the bush, 
he ran the risk of dying of cold and hunger rath- 
er than allow himself to be discovered. 

Kiven in such rarely tamed animals as the 
common mouse the feeling of jealousy has been 
known to be so strong as to lead to murder. A 
young lady, one of my correspondents, had suc- 
ceeded in taming a common brown mouse so 
completely that it would eat out of her hand, 
and allow itself to be taken off the floor. She 
had also a tame white mouse In a’cage. 

One morning, when she went to feed the white 
mouse as usual, she found it lving dead on the 
bottom of the cuge, and beside it was its murder- 
er, the brown mouse. ‘The cage being opened, 
the latter made its escape, but how it had con- 
trived to gain admission was a mystery. 

An instance has lately come to my knowledge 
where jealousy was restrained for a considerable 
time through fear, and at last broke out when 
the cause of fear was removed. The story is 
told by a lady living in Edinburgh : 

** T remember a Malay.cock of mine manifest- 
ing «a mixture of hatred and revenge to a dead 
rival, equal in fury, if not in power, to what a 
Malay man, in similar circumstances, might have 
shown. 

‘** We had a very splendid dunghill cock, who 
kept the Malay (a cowardly caititf) in great sub- 
jection, This cock died suddenly. His rival 
came by chance on his dead body. He instantly 
sprung on it, kicked, spurred, and trampled upon 
the lifeless bird, and, standing upon the corpse, 
flapped his wings, and crowed himself hoarse 
with the most disgusting energy. 

‘*'The rascal took instant possession of the 
harem, and | often thought that the hens must 
sadly have missed their old lord. He always 
used to share any titbits with them—a practice 
carefully avoided by his successor, the Eastern 
despot, who greedily kept the best to himself.” 

Again, comparing man with beast, we see that 
the bird in this. case acted exactly as a savage 
does when his enemy has fallen. ‘The savage 
exults over the dead body of an enemy, especial- 
ly if that foe has been very formidable in life, 
and mutilates in futile revenge the form which 
he feared when living. 


Take the following story, which is related in 
Bennett's Wanderings in New South Wales. 
transform the actors into human beings, and see 
how exactly the birds acted like human beings, 
and how the plot of a powerful drama might be 
constructed from the story. ‘The birds in ques- 
tion were the beautiful little ‘* Mandarin” ducks, 
which even in China are exceedingly valuable. 
They are proverbial for their conjugal fidelity, 
and in marriage processions a pair of these 
ducks are carried about as emblems of the love 
which ought to animate the newly married 
couple. 

** The following circumstance of fidelity was 
mentioned to me as having occurred in two birds 
of this species : 

‘**A drake was stolen one night, with some 
other birds, from Mr. Beale’s aviary. ‘The beau- 
tiful male was alone taken, and the poor duck 
was left behind. ‘The morning following the loss 
of her husband, the female was seen in a most 
disconsolate condition: brooding in secret sor- 
row, she remained in a retired part of the aviary, 
pondering over the severe loss she had just sus- 
tained. ‘ 

** While she was thus delivering her soul to 
grief, a gay, prim drake, who had not long betore 
lost his dear duck, which had been accidentally 
killed, trimmed his beautiful feathers. appeared 
quite handsome, and pitving the forlorn condi 
tion of the bereaved, waddled toward her, and 
after devoting much of his time and all his at- 
tention to the unfortunate female, he offered her 
his protection. She however refused all his of- 
fers, having made, in audible quacks, a solemn 
vow to live and die a widow if her mate did not 
return. 

‘*From the day on which she met with her 
loss she neglected her usual avocations. forsook 
her food and usual seenes of delight, where she 
loved to roam with him now absent, and to ex- 
cite his brave spirit to drive away all the rivals 
that might attempt even to approach them. But 
those fleeting hours of enjoyment had passed, 
perhaps never to return, and no consolation that 
could be offered by any of her tribe had the least 
effect. Every endeavor was made to recover the 
lost bird, as it was not expected that the beauti- 
ful creature would be killed. 

‘*Some time elapsed after the loss, when a 
person, accidentally passing a hut, overheard 
some Chinese of the lower class conversing to- 
gether. He understood safticient of their lan- 
guage to find out that they said, ‘It would be a 
pity to kill so handsome a bird.’ * How, then,’ 
said another, ‘can we dispose of it?’ The hut 
was noted, as it was immediately suspected that 
the lost Mandarin drake was the subject of the 
conversation. A servant was sent, and, after 
some trouble, recovered the long-lost drake by 
paying four dollars for him. He was then 
brought back to the aviary in one of the usual 
cane cages. 

‘*As soon as the bird recognized the aviary, 
he expressed his joy by quacking vehemently and 
flapping his wings, ‘The interval of three weeks 
had clapsed since he was taken away by force ; 
but when the forlorn duck heard the note of her 
lost ‘husband, she quacked, even to screaming 
with eestasy, and flew as far as she could in the 
aviary to greet him on his restoration. Being 
let out of the cage, the drake immediately entered 
the aviary, and the unfortunate couple were again 
united. They quacked, crossed necks, bathed 
together, and then are supposed to have related 
all their mutual hopes and fears during the long 
separation. 

‘*(ne word more on the unfortunate widower 
who kindly offered consolation to the duck when 
overwhelmed with grief. She, in a most ungrate- 
ful manner, informed her drake of the impudent 
and gallant proposals he made to her during his 
absence. It is merely supposition that he did 
so; but, at all events, the result was that, on 
the day following his return, the recovered drake 
attacked the other, pecked his eves out, and im- 
flicted on him so many other injuries as to occa- 
sion his death in a few days. ‘Thus did this un- 
fortunate drake meet with a premature and vio- 
lent death for his kindness and attention to a 
disconsolate lady. - It may perhaps be vorrectly 
written on his grave, *A victim to conjugal fidel- 
ity.” 

The very same feelings which would have act- 
uated human beings under similar circumstances 
influenced these birds. ‘There is conjugal love at- 
tected by sudden and violent separation ; there is 
conjugal fidelity in absence; there is sorrow for the 
loss of one whw is loved: there is JO¥ In reunion ; 
there is jealousy at*an attempt to steal the affec- 
tion of a partner; and, finally, there is revenge 
swiftly taken upon the offender. There also is 
the power of language, as, without a very definite 
language of her own, the duck could not have 
told her partner ,of a particular drake, and = so 
drawn upon him the vengeance of her husband. 

Another of the many traits of character which 
are common to man and the lower animals is tv1 
anny, 2. the Oppression of the weak the 
strong, whether that strength belong to the bods 
or the mind. In Anany of the animals, tvranns 
takes its most obWious form, the strong not only 
oppressing the weak, but killing and eating them, 
even though théy be of the same species. A hu- 
man cannibalacts just in the same way, eating 
his enemy affer he has killed him. 

As to the milder forms of tyranny, there is 
scarcely ay animal in which it may not be found, 
and it is manifested quite strongly in the insects. 
There is‘a notice in Hardwicke s Science Crossip, 
for October, 1871, of tyranny shown by a tiger- 
beetle/toward its fellows, one insect assaulting 
another, and driving it away, ** much in the same 
manner as sparrows do when they have secured 
some morsel of food which they wish to keep to 
themselves.” 

In the Daily News of November, 1873, there 
was a brief and amusing account of tyranny as 
shown by crabs. The writer had been observing 
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the proceedings of the creatures in the Brighton 
Aquarium ; 

**It is well worth while to watch the move- 
ments and manceuvres of the hermit crab. He 
is discerning, has a keen eye to his own con- 
venience, pugnacious when any one comes be- 
tween him and the object of his desire, and un- 
relenting in following up his advantage. He 
contends for some practical and substantial end, 
pursuing conquest not for the sake of the bare 
submission of his adversary. 

‘** These remarks are induced by our own ob- 
servation of the amusing habits of this little ani- 
mal. Some time back we were, one bright 
morning, watching the beautiful gleam of the 
herring, as its scales reflected the sunshine in 
varied colors, which plaved into one another, re- 
minding one of a beautiful *shot silk dress. Our 
attention was suddenly attracted by a commotion 
among the hermit crabs, many of which are in 
the same tank with the herrings. 

* These crabs, as is generally known, have re- 
course to the cover of a whelk, or other shell, to 
protect the abdomen, which is very soft and vul- 
nerable. Suddenly one of the number, a large 
specimen, Whose adopted dwelling was of some- 
what narrow dimensions, gave cliase to a small 
crab which occupied a shell much larger than 
that of his bigger neighbor. ‘The little one, ap- 
parently quite alive to the sinister intentions of 
his pursuer, took to flight as quickly as possi- 
ble, and his attempts to escape were continued 
with the utmost vigor until further effort was 
hopeless. ‘The way in which he dodged around 
and behind oysters, and whatever atlorded him 
& temporary cover, Was amusing in the ex- 
treme. 

** At length he was overtuken, and then a reg- 
ular pitched battle ensued. ‘The little one re- 
sisted manfully, but was finally overcome, the 
more bulky combatant having, after the most 
strenuous exertions, succeeded in forcing his claws 
between the body of his weaker opponent and his 
adopted shell, and with the most frantic exertion 
turning him out. They then, apparently as a 
matter of course, exchanged shells, the ousted 
tenant vielding submissively to his fate, and qui- 
etly adapting himself to his reduced circum- 
stances, In this eneounter, from beginning to 
end, all the qualities;we began by enumerating 
were exemplified in these little creatures—the 
discernment with which the larger crab fixed 
upon the shell which exactly suited him, the de- 
termination with which he tollowed up his fnten- 
tion of possessing himself of it, and the pugnac- 
ity and perseverance displayed by both in the 
course of the encounter. 

‘This was evidently no fight for mere fight- 
ing’s sake; but the whole proceeding evinced a 
settled plan, pursued, on the one hand, with the 
greatest determination, and, on the other hand, 
met with the most obstinate resistance.” 

Tyranny is invariably seen among gregarious 
animals, the herd or flock being always under 
the command of ove individual, who has fought 
his way to the front, and who will rule with im- 
perious sway until he becomes old, and in turn is 
ousted by a younger and more vigorous rival. 
The same quallty is very familiar to us in our 
poultry-yards, Where, no matter how many may 
be the number of birds, one cock invariably as- 
sumes the leadership. 

As a rule, he takes his honors meekly, but 
bases his conduct on the old Roman principle, 
Parcere subjectis, sed debellare 
There are mostly one or two younger cocks, 
with whom he does not interfere, unless they at- 
tempt to dispute his sway, or-——-most unpardon- 
able offense of all—to win the affections of any of 
his harem. In such cases an immediate attack 
is the result. If he win (as he generally does, 
if only by reason of his prestige), the state of so- 
ciety remains unaltered, But if he lose the bat- 
tle (which generally means losing his life) the 
conqueror succeeds to his place, and takes as a 
matter of right all his possessions, including his 
harem, 

Sometimes a very curious sort of tyranny is 
shown where a number of creatures are confined 
in the same place. Mr. Bennett has some re- 
marks on this subject in connection with the 
Mandarin ducks which have already been men- 
tioned tinder the head of Jealousy. 

Speaking of the feeding-time in the aviary, he 
says: ** It is at this time that we can also observe 
the querulous disposition of these animals. The 
males of one and the same kind of a different 
Spec ies endeavor to Eras) all the supplies for 
themselves. unmindtul of the wants of others, 
and will not. even permit their companions to 
perform their ablutions without molestation, al- 
though thes Ths have themselves completed 
what they required, 

‘+1 often observed the Mandarin ducks excite 
the drakes to attack other males or females of 
the same species, as well as any other kind of 
bird (not too poweriul) in the aviary, againse 
whom the lady may have taken a dislike from 
some Cause or causes unknown to.us. ‘There al- 
Ways appear to be one pair who exercise a tyr- 
anny over the others, not permitting them to 
wash, eat, or drink, unless at the pleasure of 
these little 
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aristocrats, 

all tyrants, commend me to a spoiled 
dog, who is even worse than a spoiled child, 
Obedience is a thing unknown to him. If he is 
wanted to go out for a walk and prefers to stay 
at home, he staves at home, and his master oes 
out alone. If he wants to go for a walk, he 
makes liix master go with him, and take the di- 
rections which he prefers. Perhaps a better ex- 
ample of tyranny has never been given than Dr. 
J. Brown's history of the Skye terrier Duchie.” 
The little animal so completely domineered over 
her mistress that the latter could not even choose 
her own dinner, but was obliged to have what- 
ever Duchie preferred, and was once kept out of 
bed for half a winter's night because Duchie had 
got into the middle and declined to move. 
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